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Artist in the Library 
BY WILL BARNET 


An artist and printmaker’s early acquaintance with a public 
library is reflected in the depiction of books in his work. 


Pippi Can Lift a Horse 
The Importance of Children’s Books 
BY ASTRID LINDGREN 


Children take an author’s words and create fantastic things, unhampered 
by the aggravating preconceptions that reviewers, translators, publishers, 
or parents sometimes express. Getting children and books together— 

as libraries do—nourishes imaginations that will shape the future. 


The Circus in America 
The World’s Largest, Grandest, Best Amusement Institution 
BY RICHARD W. FLINT 


Colorful posters promised ever greater feats and more astonishing 
exhibitions as circuses traveled with their tents across the country. 


Life with Charlie 
BY DAVID RAKSIN 


David Raksin began his successful career as a film composer in 1935 
when he accepted an offer to go to Hollywood and work with Charlie 
Chaplin on the score for Modern Times. 


Books for Developing Countries 
The Franklin Book Programs 


BY DATUS C. SMITH, JR. 


A remarkable system was devised in the 1950s by the Franklin Book 
Programs for providing developing countries with translations of 
American books. 


Elliptical Designs 
Halley’s Comet as a Medium for Advertising Messages 
BY RUTH S. FREITAG 


When Halley’s Comet appeared in the skies in the spring of 1910, 
manufacturers and commercial artists seized upon it as a motif for 
advertisements for all kinds of products. 





Editors Note 


Summer and Circuses 


n celebration of its fortieth anniversary, and | he i) ae cut Pade) Sey 
as a tribute to libraries and their contents, i f i) 3 Sep a 
the Quarterly Journal is pleased to present its 

greatest, its most spectacular, its most awe- 

inspiring issue ever. (That the season is one of 

circuses permits a level of hyperbole normally 

considered to be as inappropriate to a library as 

loud talking.) 


) 


y 


The real thing appears larger than life in 
LC’s circus poster collection. Richard Flint acts 
as ringmaster for a guided tour, presenting a 
selected sampling of superlative scenes from 
sundry spectacles. 





Librarians everywhere can bask in Will 
Barnet’s praise of the library where he spent 
many youthful hours “in the company of the 
great masters.” We have always believed that 
the greatest show on earth plays every day 
within the library’s walls, but occasional con- 
firmation from a distinguished patron never 
hurts. 


Astrid Lindgren compounds our professional 
pride by commenting that ‘without libraries, 
our entire culture would wither and die.” And 
even circus performers could learn a few things 
about fantasy from librarians, who might, for 
example, dare sideshow strongpersons to com- 
pete against Pippi in a horse-lifting match. 
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Clowning is as essential to life outside the 
circus tent as it is to that within. One of the 
art’s greatest practitioners, Charlie Chaplin, chose 
the screen rather than the sawdust arena as his 
medium, but his movies show the enduring, 
textured wit that is the hallmark of the clown 
par excellence. David Raksin tells us what it 
was like to compose music for Chaplin during 
the 1930s and in so doing reveals much about 
the personality behind the persona. 
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Books, like circuses, are their own best adver- 
tisements. To create a love of either requires 
only that the child see some good examples. 
Such an opportunity was offered by the Franklin 
Book Programs, which made many friends for 
books—and at the same time for America— 
among children and adults in developing coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


For the grand finale of our circus parade, 
what could be more appropriate than a fireworks 
display? Spectacular pyrotechnics indeed were 
predicted, at least in advertisements, when 
Halley’s Comet made its 1910 appearance. For 
your entertainment and edification the comet is 
approaching once again—in fact, it’s already 
less than a billion miles away. Watch the skies! 
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BY WILL BARNET 





rom my early childhood I felt a strong desire to draw, to record, to set down personal experi- 

ences and feelings and thoughts in pencil or pen. My home environment in Beverly, Massa- 

chusetts, was not conducive to the development of an artist. My father worked long hours as 

a factory worker. My mother was ill a great deal of the time, my brothers and sisters were 
much older, and therefore I was like an only child left to his own devices. I did a lot of daydreaming 
and in my earliest years found a refuge at the Beverly Public Library, where I read all the great fairy 
tales of the past. It must be remembered that these were hard years just after the First World War. 
There was no money to buy a book and the library provided the only way for me to reach out beyond 
my immediate environment. 

I recollect that one of the things which made my trip to the library so enjoyable was the building 
itself. It was a typical beaux-arts structure. I liked its clean classical lines, its white marble and brick. 
As a child, climbing up the white marble stairs to the rotunda seemed an adventure—the interior was 
no less exciting with its high ceilings and marble walls. The atmosphere created by this beautiful 
architecture put one in a mood for serious thoughts. 

One day I wandered through the bookstacks and came upon the section on art. This new dis- 
covery opened up a world that I had never known before. It was my good fortune that the Beverly 
Public Library was the recipient of many scores of great art books that were gifts to the library from 
the very wealthy families from the North Shore, outside of Boston. 

My daily visits to the library’s art stacks drew the attention of Mrs. Stanton, then head librarian. 
She questioned me as to what I intended to be when I grew up. My reply was short: “I want to be 
an artist—a painter.” 

It was then that she took me upstairs and unlocked the door to the room which had always 
seemed mysterious to me. In this room were portfolios full of old masters reproductions and the 
greatest and most valuable books of each period of art history. 

This room served as my inner sanctum, where I spent my youth in the company of the great 
masters. The long, bleak New England winters were shortened by being in the company of these 
masters, who laid a solid foundation for what I today perceive to be the true values of art. The two 
artists who fired my emotions at this time were Rembrandt and Daumier. Through them I recognized 
the art of form and structure and the meaning of the human condition. 

All my early dreams were awakened and nourished by the wealth of inspiration with which the 


wonderful Beverly Public Library was endowed. Today, the walls of the library are covered with my 


work, and it is my hope that these works will serve as an inspiration to future generations. 
Copyright © Will Barnet 1983 
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During the past few years, Witt Barnet has had a 
retrospective of his work at the Neuberger Museum 
at Purchase, New York, the Associated American 
Artists Gallery and the Dintenfass Gallery in New 
York City, the Jane Haslem Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., and the Wichita Art Museum, Kansas. His 
work is represented at many institutions, including 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, the Guggenheim Museum, 
and the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Barnet has been 
a professor at Cooper Union in New York City since 
1945, instructor at the Art Students League of New 
York since 1936, and critic at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. A retrospective of his paint- 
ings will be published by Abrams in 1984. 


In April 1982 an exhibition opened in the Great 
Hall of the Library of Congress to celebrate 

“A Nation of Readers,” and among the books, 
magazines, prints, and other items selected from 
the Library’s collections to demonstrate the role 
of books and reading in American history was 
a silkscreen print by Will Barnet which had been 
deposited at the Library for copyright purposes 
in 1975. The print, showing a pensive young 
woman in bed with a book and a cat, became a 
popular favorite and was selected to be used for 
the poster advertising the show. Lynda Corey 
Claassen, curator for the exhibition, suggested 
to the editors of the Quarterly Journal that 

Mr. Barnet might be persuaded to write a note 
on how he came to use the subject of books and 
reading so frequently in his work. Mr. Barnet 
agreed and sent the preceding account of his 
early experiences in the Beverly Publi ‘brary. 
The accompanying selection of his works reveals 
the continuing effect of that salutary influence. 


Photographs by Otto E. Nelson 





THE BOOK 1938 


Aguatint Etching 
973 x 7 inches 
Edition: 40 


Printed on Rives paper 
by the artist. 


THE CALLER 10977 


Color Lithograph and Serigraph 
40 x 15 inches 
Edition: 300 numbered 


Printed on Arches paper 

by Styria Studio, New York. 
Commissioned by 

Circle Gallery, New York. 
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INTROSPECTION 1972 


Color Serigraph 
2914/2 x 35 inches 
Edition: 144 numbered 


Printed on Arches paper by 
Fine Creations, Inc., New York. 


Commissioned for the Jewish Museum, New York, 
by Vera List. 
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AURORA 1977 


Color Serigraph 
1614/2 x 40 inches 


Edition: 250 numbered, with girl in gold 
robe; 50 numbered, with girl in red robe 


Printed on Lenox 100 paper by Fine Creations, 
New York. 


Distributed by Associated American Artists, 
New York. 
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CHILD READING—RED 1970 
Color Serigraph 

194 x 1042 inches 

Edition: 100 numbered 

Printed by Fine Creations, Inc., New York. 
Commissioned by Westfield, N.J., Haddasah. 
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THE READER 10979 
Color Lithograph 

14142 x 36 inches 

Edition: 250 numbered 


Printed on Arches paper by 
American Atelier, New York. 


Commissioned by Associated 
American Artists, New York. 





Pippi Can Lift a Horse 





The Importance of Children’s Books 


BY ASTRID LINDGREN 


“oi 


Illustration by Louis S. Glanzman from Pippi Goes 
on Board, by Astrid Lindgren. Copyright © 1957 by 
Astrid Lindgren. Used by permission of Viking 
Penguin Inc. 


This lecture was delivered by Astrid Lindgren 
at the Library of Congress on November 15, 
1982, during National Children’s Book Week. 
The event was part of the Library’s observance 
of Scandinavia Today, sponsored and admin- 
istered by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. The lecture was jointly sponsored by the 
Center for the Book and the Children’s Litera- 
ture Center in the Library of Congress. 


Copyright © 1983 by Astrid Lindgren 


to be in this wonderful place today, speak- 

ing to an audience which surely knows more 

about children’s literature and its importance 
in this world than I do. 

Yes, I am very pleased indeed. If only I were 
not such a poor speaker. I may be not too bad 
at writing children’s books, but I have never 
been able to say anything really sensible about 
them in speeches and lectures. Besides, there is 
my accent, very painful to your ears I am sure. 
But you will have to blame yourselves—you 
invited me, didn’t you? And here I am, accent 
and all! 

What am I supposed to talk about? When I 
asked, someone said, “Talk about yourself!” 
Well, isn’t that a wonderful idea? Everybody 
loves to talk about himself. And perhaps it 
would be of some interest to you to hear, 
straight from the horse’s mouth, something 
about the life and experiences, for better or for 
worse, of an old Swedish author of children’s 
books. 

Perhaps, to begin with, you too would like 
to know why I write children’s books, since I 
am always asked that question, particularly by 
journalists. “Why do you only write children’s 
books,” they ask, making you feel that it is far 
more prestigious to write for adults. But of 
course I run no risk of encountering that value 
judgment in this company of experts. 

Well, why do I write children’s books? Be- 
cause that is the only thing I can do. I can’t 
write for adults. Authors writing for children 
and authors writing for adults are two different 
breeds. There are people who can do both, but 


7 am extremely pleased and proud to be able 
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Illustration by Ingrid Vang Nyman from Pippi 
Langstrump, by Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: Rabén 
& Sjégren, 1964. Illustrations © Ingrid Vang- 
Nyman, 1964. 
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Illustration by Louis S. Glanzman from Pippi 
Longstocking, by Astrid Lindgren. Copyright 1950 
by The Viking Press, Inc. Copyright renewed 1978 
by Viking Penguin Inc. Used by permission of 
Viking Penguin Inc. 


not as many as you might guess. For it is not 
the case that a good adult novelist can easily 
write good children’s books, though many peo- 
ple imagine this to be so. (And then there are 
authors for adults who imagine that children’s 
literature is something quite irrelevant and ac- 
tually unnecessary. These are the ones I would 
like to ask, ’Where do you adult authors think 
you will get your readers from if children have 
no children’s books to give them good reading 
habits and to teach them to love reading, so that 


they will, one hopes, be able to make the gradual 
transition to adult literature?”) 

One author who takes children’s literature 
seriously and who can himself write books for 
children as well as for adults is Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, one of the many Nobel Prize winners 
in literature who comes from the United States. 
He must have been asked the question “Why 
on earth do you write for children?” many 
times, because in his speech at the Nobel dinner 
in Stockholm one of the things he said was: 


There are five hundred reasons why I began to 
write for children, but to save time I will mention 
only a few of them. Children read books, not 
reviews. They don’t care about the critics. They 
don’t read to find their identity. They have no use 
for psychology. They detest sociology. They don’t 
try to understand Kafka or Finnegans Wake. 

They still believe in God, the family, angels, 
devils, witches, goblins, logic, clarity, punctuation, 
and other such obsolete stuff. They love interesting 
stories, not commentary guides or footnotes. 
When a book is boring, they yawn openly, without 
any shame or fear of authority. They don’t expect 
their beloved writer to redeem humanity. Young 
as they are, they know that it is not in his power. 
Only adults have such childish illusions. 


Said Mr. Singer. And I couldn’t agree more 
firmly. 

Every book is dependent on its reader. The 
author and the reader together create all the 
mystery which exists between the covers of a 
book. And children are so good to work with, 
not nearly as slow or as critical as adults. With 
their imagination they can take my poor words 
and create the most fantastic things. That is 
what is so nice about being a writer of children’s 
books. 

And children can take books to heart, so that 
their heroes and heroines become living people 
and close friends. You realize this when your 
readers send you letters. For example, one little 
Japanese girl writes to me that “before now I 
was so frightened walking home from school, 
but now I am no longer afraid, because Pippi 
Longstocking walks all the way with me.” One 
girl in Bulgaria writes to tell me, “Every eve- 
ning, before I go to sleep I say goodnight to 
Pippi.” And a fourteen-year-old German boy 
wrote asking me to send him maps of the Stock- 
holm archepelago so that he could see exactly 
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Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Mio, min Mio, by 
Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: Rabén & Sjégren, 1954. 
Illustrations © Ilon Wikland, 1954. 


where Seacrow Island was. He planned to move 
there as quickly as possible and had already be- 
gun to learn Swedish so that he would be able 
to talk to the people of this imaginary island. 
I have also had a letter from quite an uphappy 
mother in Vienna whose young daughter had 
ordered her to find out whether Noisy Village 
really existed. Because if it did, then her 
daughter did not want to go on living in Vienna 
for a single day longer but wished instead to 
move to Noisy Village in Sweden immediately. 

I do not think it is possible to evoke this type 
of empathy in an adult reader. So, now do you 
understand why I want to write for children? 
To help you understand my reasons even better, 
I would like to read you a letter I received from 
a girl in Norway. I assure you that I do this not 
to brag but rather because her letter says every- 
thing which needs to be said about how much 
a book can mean to a young person. These are 
the words of Lise: 


Dear Astrid! Thank you for writing The Brothers 
Lionheart. Thank you thank you thank you! 

If I sent you thousands of thanks you could still 
have no idea of the gratitude I feel toward you 

for writing this book. The first time I read it, I was 
12. Now I am 15. I loved it then and I love it 

now. It is the best book. The best book! No, it is 
not a book at all. It is—no—I don’t know what it 
is. I believe it has grown into me and become 
a part of me. Oh, how could you know that I 
needed that book right then, and for ever? 

Of course you didn’t know it, but it is as if you 
wrote it for me. Sometimes, when I am feeling 
terrible about myself, I read The Brothers Lion- 
heart. Afterwards I feel good, all the way into 

my soul. What can I say to make you understand 
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what you have done for the girlchild Lise? Only 
thank you! The day I no longer love The Brothers 
Lionheart I will be dead. 


According to Isaac Singer there are five hundred 
reasons for writing children’s books. I have just 
read you one of those reasons. 


ut does this mean that writing for children 
is nothing but wonderful? Are there no 
stumbling blocks at all in the life of an 
author of children’s books? Well, of course there 
are. If not five hundred then at least five or six. 
And with your permission I would like to dis- 
cuss them a little. 
Children never aggravate me. They are not 
the ones who come and ask me, “Why do you 











Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Mio, min Mio, by 
Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: Rabén & Sjégren, 1954. 
Illustrations © Ilon Wikland, 1954. 











Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Mio, min Mio, by 
Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: Rabén & Sjégren, 1954. 
Illustrations © Ilon Wikland, 1954. 


only write children’s books?” The adults do 
that, the same ones who ask another aggravat- 
ing question (every author of children’s books 
has had his fill of this one): “What should we 
expect of a good children’s book? What should 
it be like?” I have given considerable thought 
to this question, and the only answer I can 
give is, “It should be good.” As simple as that— 
it should be good! No one ever asks what a 
good adult novel should be like, or what good 
poetry should be like. Adult authors write their 
hearts out without any specific guidelines. Just 
children’s books have to have special ingredients 
to be good. The critics tell us what ingredients 
they expect to find there, but their requirements 
are always changing. A few years ago it was 


not good to write fantasy books, at least not 
in Sweden. It was not right for children to 
escape into a world of fantasy—they were sup- 
posed to stay here on earth and be aware of 
the terrible state of affairs. The sacred obliga- 
tion of the author was to make children aware 
of what they could expect of this miserable life. 
The theory was that if children learned early 
enough how terribly difficult it is to be a human 
being, they would be better prepared and have 
more strength to stand up to the trials of life. 
My own opinion has always been that the truth 
is just the opposite. That with a little self- 
confidence and security in the beginning, later 
difficulties will be easier to face. My friend Tove 
Jansson, the creator of the Finn Family Moomin- 
troll, has put it so well: 


I do not believe that children’s literature should 
begin to warn and inform about and reveal 

our society and our failures at too early a stage. 
There is an early stage of life which need not be 
poisoned by worry and responsibility. The way 
we wake up in the morning is important for our 
dealing with each long day. Our childhood is our 
morning. 


This is what Tove Jansson says, and I couldn’t 
agree more. Let children have the mornings of 
their lives somewhat to themselves, and don’t 
give their authors any strict instructions regard- 
ing what sort of books to write to satisfy the 
critics. Like adults, children have a right to 


Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Mio, min Mio, by 
Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: Rabén & Sjégren, 1954. 
Illustrations © Ilon Wikland, 1954. 
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Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Bréderna 
Lejonhjarta, by Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: 
Rabén & Sjégren, 1973. Illustrations © Ilon 
Wikland, 1973. 
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read authors who write freely and creatively. 
Authors who hold up a finger to feel which way 
the wind of public opinion is blowing do their 
readers no service. The products of such forced 
labors can be nothing but indifferent or poor 
literature and will have little to do with art. 
Give children many different types of books, 
the kind Mr. Singer calls “interesting stories,” 
the kind which awaken social awareness and 
compassion in children, books which remove 
children to the unrealities of imagination, books 
which give them knowledge of our own real 
world, books which cause laughter, which cause 
tears, books which provide excitement and ad- 
ventures, and particularly books which authors 
have written without seeking the anxious sup- 
port of prevailing public opinion. They need 
only seek the support of the child within them- 
selves. That child knows best what it wants of 
a book. The child within me has nothing against 
flying off to a fantasyland far from reality. 
Which makes it lucky for me that even progres- 
sive critics nowadays allow one to encourage 
a child’s imagination. 


There is also another issue I suppose every 
author of children’s books has encountered, an 
issue which would be irritating if it were not 


so amusing at the same time. Whereas a child 
simply takes a book and enjoys it without 


Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Bréderna 
Lejonhjarta, by Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: 
Rabén & Sjégren, 1973. Illustrations © Ilon 
Wikland, 1973. 


analyzing it, an adult reads it eager to figure 
out what the author could have meant by one 
thing or another, and why he didn’t mean the 
opposite, and couldn’t we help him find out 
what he really did mean, and why didn’t he 
write a different book? I don’t know how many 
interpretations of Pippi Longstocking I have been 
offered over the years. One woman in Germany 
was planning to write an essay about Pippi, but 
before she began her work she wrote to explain 
to me what I had meant by the book. It was her 
understanding, she wrote, that I had meant this 
and I had meant that, all very fine things indeed, 
so would I just be kind enough to reply and 
confirm it. I wrote to her that I hadn’t meant 
anything at all, that I had written the book 
just for fun and it just happened to turn out 
the way it did. A long time later I received 
another letter from her in which she said, “In 
any case, I did write that you had meant all 
those things, because otherwise there wouldn’t 
have been any essay.” 

For adults, the essay becomes more important 
than the simple reading experience. They seek 
deeply for hidden motives and explanations, 
some of which could knock the author over 
with a feather when he hears them. I was re- 
cently interviewed by an enthusiastic journalist 
about my most recent book, Ronia the Robber’s 
Daughter, which will be published in the United 
States next year. The journalist stared hard at 
me and asked, “Are you aware that you have 
written a religious book here?” Since it is a 
novel about wild, entirely unreligious robbers 
and two children living a life with nature in 
the forest, I asked in surprise, “Religious? How 
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Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Bréderna 
Lejonhjarta, by Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: 
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do you mean? 


Well, there were twelve rob- 
bers, weren’t there, and how many apostles did 
Jesus have? Twelve, of course!” He was really 
disappointed when I told him the robbers were 
not apostles, and even more disappointed when 
I wouldn’t accept his theory that the forest in 
which Ronia lived was in reality nothing but 


a symbol for all human life. 

Sometimes you even get scientific interpreta- 
tions. I have written a book called Karlsson on 
the Roof. This Karlsson is, according to himself, 
“a handsome, thoroughly clever, and just fat 
enough man in his prime.” He has a propeller 
on his back and he can fly. Guess what Karlsson 
has been accused of? Some time ago the Swedish 
press reviewed a psychologist who had written 
a doctoral thesis on the Icarus complex. You 
remember Icarus, who flew toward the sun and 
melted his wings? This psychologist had bur- 
rowed through the whole of Swedish literature 
looking for writers with Icarus complexes. And 
who is his prime candidate? Me, of course. Be- 
cause Karlsson flies over the roofs of Stockholm 
like a fat little Icarus. And do you know what 
distinguishes an individual with an Icarus com- 
plex? Well, the thesis spells it out: first, the 
desire to fly high; then, the desire for a long 
fall; thirdly, there is a tendency toward pyro- 
mania; and fourth comes bedwetting. Would 
you still have invited me here if you had known 
all this about me? 
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nother irritating thing about the adult 

world is that its judgments are so un- 

stable. Not only do standards change 
from one year to the next regarding what 
should and should not be written, but the evalu- 
ations of one’s previous books vary according 
to these changes. When Pippi was first pub- 
lished she was hailed in all progressive quarters 
as a revolutionary in the nursery. Now, more 
than thirty years later, she is no longer seen 
by the progressives as a revolutionary but is 
viewed instead as a reactionary capitalist who 
amasses gold about her in the most detestable 
manner. These same critics have also lashed 
out at another of my characters, Emil—the one 
who got his head stuck in the soup tureen and 
ran his little sister up the flagpole. Emil is the 
son of a not-very-well-to-do farmer but has a 
sharp mind for business, so the progressives 
have singled him out as an agrarian-capitalist. 
Emil himself hasn’t the faintest idea of what 
an agrarian-capitalist is in the first place. I sup- 
pose what he does wrong is to stand by the 
farm gate one summer day, managing to earn 
five crowns opening and closing the gate for 
horse-and-buggy drivers who pass by. Shame 
on him! 

Then comes the problem of translations. I 
write in a little language, and I know that with- 
out my translators I would be nothing at all. 
For this reason I am filled with eternal gratitude 
when I think of them. I see them sitting in their 
rooms around the world, perhaps late at night, 
toiling with my sentences, some of which they 
surely find preposterous but which they still 
try to transfer to their own languages as faith- 
fully as possible. Yes, I am indeed grateful. But 
sometimes some of them aggravate me. These 
are the ones who want to help the author by 
making everything just a bit better and sweeter 
and deeper than the author herself has managed 
to do. Frequently they only need to add one 
single little word to achieve an effect the author 
did not have in mind. Let me give you an 
example or two. One of my books is known 








as The Children on Troublemaker Street. One 
snowy Christmas morning these three children 
go out to look at the stars which vault the sky 
over their small town. Away over the town hall 
one particularly bright star shines. And when 
three-year-old Lotta sees it she says her final 
line, which is also the end of the novel: “ “That’s 
probably the Christmas star,’ said Lotta.” This 
is what I wrote. But the American translator 
wanted to make it a little deeper and added one 
word: “‘’That’s probably the Christmas star,’ 
said Lotta quietly.” 

There is a great deal in that “quietly.” It im- 
plies that Christmas is here and that one should 
think of the Christmas story and ‘Silent Night, 
Holy Night” and all kinds of things I absolutely 
do not want there. Because I know Lotta and 
know what a sober, matter-of-fact little indi- 
vidual she is. She simply says, “That’s probably 
the Christmas star,” in her everyday, firm voice, 


not the least bit “quietly,” I assure you. 


I get equally irritated with the German trans- 
lator who wanted to make things a little sweeter 
and cuter. Meg, the eldest sister in Mischievous 
Meg, and her little sister Betsy play Moses in 
the reeds in the stream which flows past their 
house. Meg is Pharaoh’s daughter and is sup- 


posed to save Betsy, who is Moses. And Betsy 
puts her arms around Meg’s neck. That’s what 
the original says. But the German translator, 
who knows how little children should be, has 
Betsy put her “fat chubby little arms” around 
Meg’s neck. This particular case didn’t get 
farther than the proofs, and neither did Lotta’s 
“quietly.” But it does make you wonder, anxi- 
ously sometimes, how many fat chubby little 
arms sneak into translations to languages you 
don’t know yourself and can’t check up on. 


Illustration by Ilon Wikland from Bréderna 
Lejonhjarta, by Astrid Lindgren. Stockholm: 
Rabén & Sjégren, 1973. Illustrations © Ilon 
Wikland, 1973. 


And then there are all the taboos authors of 
children’s literature are expected to respect but 
which are no problem for adult authors—often 
rather absurd taboos which I try to break when- 
ever I can. I'll give you one brief example to 
show what I mean: Lotta, the girl who saw the 
Christmas star, wants more than anything to 
grow up. She has happened to hear that things 
grow well if they get plenty of manure and rain. 
So one rainy day silly little Lotta goes and 
stands in the manure pile. She thinks this will 
make her grow, now that she has both rain and 
manure at once. When I received the proofs of 
the American translation it said that Lotta went 
and stood in a pile of rotten leaves. So I wrote 
to the publisher and asked whether it was really 
true that American children didn’t know that 
there was something that promoted growth 
better than rotten leaves, in which case I had 
no great hopes for American agriculture. I got 
to have my manure pile in peace—what a 
triumph! 

You encounter other strange things as well. 
As some of you may know, Pippi can lift an entire 
horse with outstretched arms. At the time when 
that book was to be translated into French, the 
publisher could not conceive of letting her lift 
an entire horse. They might think of going as 
far as a little pony, but no farther. They said 
it might be the case that Swedish children could 
be induced to believe that someone could lift 
a horse, but French children were far too real- 
istic to swallow that kind of nonsense. Thought 
the publishers. And so Fifi Brindacier had to be 
satisfied to lift a pony. Sometimes I don’t think 
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Illustration by Louis S. Glanzman from Pippi Long- 
stocking, by Astrid Lindgren. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1950. Copyright 1950 by The Viking 
Press, Inc. Copyright renewed by Viking Penguin 
Inc. Used by permission of Viking Penguin Inc. 


publishers know much about children. Some of 
them anyway. But of course they are generally 
wonderful people, devoted to their profession 
and their authors, kind, helpful, and knowing, 
yes, indeed they are. 

But you can still become irritated with them 
at times. When they decide to cut out large 
chunks of a manuscript to make the book fit a 
certain format with a certain number of pages. 
This is the kind of thing adult authors don’t 
have to bother with. But, you know, a children’s 
book is a children’s book, and a few pages more 


or less can’t make any great difference, can 
they? That’s what publishers in some countries 
seem to think, but not here in America, where 
there is a greater respect for books and under- 
standing of the fact that the author cherishes 
every priceless golden egg he hatches. 

In the days when Pippi was only allowed to 
lift a pony, I could also be convinced to let a 
manuscript be cut down a bit, but not today. 
When Karlsson-on-the-Roof was going to be 
published in France the publishers mentioned 
to me in passing that they had cut out this and 
that in order to make the book fit in as part of 
a special series they were planning to publish. 
They presumed that I did not object? But this 
time they presumed wrong. I wrote to them 
that in that case we would have to cancel the 
contract. Cinderella’s evil sisters chopped off 
their toes and heels to make the foot fit the 
shoe, but it is not right to do that to books. 
There the shoe must be made to fit the foot. 
The format must be adapted to the length of 
the manuscript—otherwise there is no point in 
publishing the book. And they agreed. I am tell- 
ing you this in so much detail so that authors 
who are just starting out will see that these 
things are worth fighting for. At least some- 
times. 

But now I will stop whining and tell you 
instead how much I love my publishers and my 
critics and my translators and my readers— 
everyone who cares about me and my books 
and who has done so much for me. Do you 
know what else I love? The library! The Library. 
I have heard that it was you Americans who 
first established children’s libraries. God bless 
you for that! Sometimes I wonder what my life 
would have been like if there were no libraries. 
I was a little farm child who learned to read 
sometime during the First World War. In 
Swedish farming homes in those days there was 
not much to satisfy a child’s craving for books. 
Our only light reading was the religious novels 
my parents received from the parish pastor at 
Christmas and which I read with great pleasure. 
Every Christmas, too, my parents gave me a 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


From Pippi Flyttar In, by Astrid Lindgren and Ingrid 
Vang Nyman. Stockholm: Rabén & Sjégren, 1969. 
© Astrid Lindgren och Ingrid Vang Nyman. 
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storybook, which I would read until it fell apart. 
But that was about all there was, and that 
Spartan diet had to satisfy me. 

Until, at the age of ten, I began to attend a 
school that had a school library—praised be the 
memory! 

I had never seen a library before, and my joy 
was beyond belief. There was a room full of 
books which you could borrow and read freely 
—to me it seemed like a miracle. And so I 
began madly devouring everything there: The 
Jungle Book, Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Anne of Green 
Gables, and loads of other wonderful books. 
Just think that there is a period in the life of a 
human being when he or she reads with such 
intensity and pleasure! And all these wonderful 
things, all the laughter and all the tears, all the 
excitement and all the happiness could be found 
on a few modest shelves in a humble little room 
with Library on the door! It should have said 
Treasury! 


ithout libraries, our entire culture 
would wither and die. It is said that 
culture is something we show off with 
when times are good but shove aside when the 
hard times come. Today times are hard in most 
places, including Sweden. And those of us who 
in different ways work with culture feel that 
the pinch is now being put on culture in a 
dangerous way. In order to attract attention to 
this tremendous problem, we have screamed 
at the top of our voices. That is, we have held 
various demonstrations, some quite unusual, to 
make people aware of what is going on. One 
hardy little band of culture-workers went to see 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Swedish Armed 
Forces to tell him—in case he didn’t know— 
that a land without culture is no longer a land 
worth defending. And he heartily agreed. 
There are, of course, many expressions of 
culture and many ways of spreading culture. But 
there is no medium superior to the book for 


Illustration by Louis S$. Glanzman from Pippi in the 
South Seas, by Astrid Lindgren. New York: The 
Viking Press Publishers, 1959. Copyright © 1959 by 
Astrid Lindgren. Used by permission of Viking 
Penguin, Inc. 
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raising human beings out of the darkness and 
into the light. Yet many people doubt that the 
book has a future in this world. Instead of 
asking whether the book has any future at all, 
we should ask, Does man have any future at 
all? And sometimes I think that is a good ques- 
tion. But if there is a future for man, then there 
is a future for books. For once we have got 
the habit of taking our pleasure and our com- 
fort in books, we cannot live without them. 
They are as vital to us as bread and salt, and 
they will go on being so. 

But in our times I think books need support. 
I just read in U.S. News & World Report that 
“23 million Americans lack the reading and 
writing ability needed to handle the minimal 
demands of daily living.” The article also said 
that “13 percent of high school students grad- 
uate with the reading and writing skills of sixth 
graders.”” On a smaller scale, we have the same 
problem in Sweden, and the risk is that the 
situation will worsen if we make no effort to 
counteract this threat and if the powers-that-be 
do not realize what a bad investment they are 
making when they decide to cut back on culture. 
Libraries must be allowed to cost money, be- 
cause in the long run it costs far more money to 
have citizens who cannot read properly. For 
these reasons, and others, we must let all chil- 
dren know how much fun it is to read. If you 
do not discover that pleasure as a child, there 
is a great danger that you will never learn to 
love books. And what will become of our world 
if the imaginations of our children do not re- 
ceive the stimulation of books? Imagination is 
vital to humanity—nothing happens which does 
not first happen in the imagination of a human 
being. And what the world of tomorrow will be 
like is greatly dependent on the power of 
imagination in those who are learning to read 
today. 


Author of Pippi Longstocking—a book that gave 
children one of their most beloved literary charac- 
ters—Astrip LINDGREN has written a wide range of 
children’s books. They include The Children of 
Noisy Village, The Brothers Lionheart, Karlsson-on- 
the-Roof, and, most recently, Ronia, the Robber’s 
Daughter. In 1958 she won the Hans Christian 
Andersen International Award for her book Rasmus 
and the Vagabond. She lives in Stockholm, Sweden. 





The Worlds Largest, Grandest, Best Amusement Institution 


i day in Goldfield, Nevada, on May 14, BY RICHARD W. FLINT 


1907, found most of its citizens lining the streets, 
hanging out of second-story windows, and even 
standing on some rooftops to see the parade of the 
Sells-Floto circus. This circus was established in 
1902 by the owners of the Denver Post newspaper 
as a small dog-and-pony show; in 1906 they hired 
Willie Sells, nephew of the founders of the Sells 
Bros. circus, and appended his name to their show. 
At various times the show featured Buffalo Bill 
Cody and boxer Jess Willard. Under subsequent 
owners, it toured continuously until, 1931. In 
1937-38 its name was agpended ys Ser 9: the 

Al G. Barnes circus. 
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Equestrians, acrobats, clowns, and 


wild and exotic animals traveled with 
circuses across America, their way _ 


prepared by colorful posters C 
advertising their arrival and 
exciting peoples curiosity. 


NA 


or one all-American boy, Huckleberry 
Finn, the circus “was the splendidest 
sight that ever was.” With its perform- 
ing clowns, acrobats, and animals, the 
circus has delighted children of all ages for over 
two centuries. The modern circus began outside 
London during the spring of 1768 when Philip 
Astley, a former cavalry officer, began giving 
exhibitions of trick riding. Soon, Astley added 
other performers, including acrobats and a 
clown. More than other trick riders of the 
period, Astley is considered the father of the 
circus, but the credit is his largely because he 
prospered and built a series of circus amphi- 
theaters by which his name endured. 
Wandering jugglers, tumblers, and animal 
trainers have entertained people since antiquity. 
The circus originated with their performances 
and not in the great Roman arena which was 
called a circus. The Latin word means circle and 
the term was applied to circular arenas where 
gladiatorial shows and chariot races were held. 
Thus the modern circus borrows only its name 
from the Roman Empire. 


Copyright © 1983 by Richard W. Flint 
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ti vignette, drawn by Theodore Lane for 


Pierce Egan’s book The Show Folks! (London, 1831), 
portrays a typical small troupe of roving English 
circus performers in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Since the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, English performers such as those 
portrayed in Lane’s engraving had traveled through- 
out Europe and to America. Egan’s text, a lengthy 
poem, refers to the first (meaning finest) horseman 
as Andrew Ducrow, a dashing figure who from 

1825 to 1841 managed Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
London’s great home for circus spectacles, often 
visited by Charles Dickens. 


= the Sells Brothers’ Enormous Shows 
United itemized the several kinds of shows it 
contained, most folks simply called it a circus. The 
boastful brothers were quick to note at the bottom 
of the poster that it pictured only “A few of the 
vast multitude of features that crowd our mighty 
canvases ....” The poster was printed in 1893 by 
the Strobridge Lithograph Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which from the late 1870s until World War I 
was one of America’s leading show printers. No 
matter how grand and colorful the circus posters 
seem today, the last line on this example reminds us 
that “No lithograph or announce sheet is large 
enough to present more than the merest outline of 
our multitudinous attractions.” 
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A delightful poster features a classic circus act 
known as the Courier of St. Petersburg. Conceived 
and first performed in 1827 by the English rider 

and pantomimist Andrew Ducrow, the routine por- 
trays the journey of a courier on his way to Russia, 
and the several horses which pass beneath him 
represent the countries across which he must travel. 
Like other early examples of lithographed posters, 
this 237s -by-18'/s-inch sheet was designed to be 
hung in store windows rather than pasted on the 
side of a barn. Copyrighted in 1870, the poster 
advertises the Stone & Murray Circus which toured 
from 1868 to 1872, though it originated as the Stone 
& Rosston circus in 1864. Denison W. Stone was 
famous as a clown and John H. Murray was both an 
acrobat and horse trainer; both men operated sepa- 
rate shows under their own names beginning in 1873. 


Popular and Applied Graphic Art Collections, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


However brief early historical records may 
be, strong evidence exists for the popularity of 
various “feats of activity” by rope dancers, 
tumblers, and jugglers who might also have 
combined their acts with magic, puppet shows, 
or the selling of medicines. By the early 1700s 
many of these performers had found a home 
in the great fairs that had developed all over 
Europe. 

Trick horsemen like Astley gradually became 
a more frequent sight during the mid-1700s. 
Jacob Bates was one of the most famous. He 
appeared in St. Petersburg, Russia, as early as 
1763 and was in America in 1772 and again in 
1787. Meanwhile, in England, Astley found a 
strong rival in Charles Hughes. In 1782 Hughes 
and his horses joined with Charles Dibdin, an 
actor and composer, and other individuals who 
together decided to present horsemanship in a 
more “classical and elegant” manner in combina- 
tion with dramas based on themes such as 
chivalry. He called his new theater the Royal 
Circus. Hippodrama, as the spectacles were 
called, remained popular in England well into the 
nineteenth century. Certain elements are some- 
times seen in the twentieth century, but Dibdin’s 
real legacy is that his name for the new enter- 
tainment—the “circus’”—persisted. 

One of Hughes’s fellow performers, John Bill 
Ricketts, began performing in America in 1793, 
marking the begirning of traditional circus per- 
formances in this country. Ricketts and his 
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TO BE EXHIBITED IN CHESNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, BELOW TENTH STREET, 
FROM MONDAY, OCTOBER sth, UNTIL SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 1838, 
AND POSITIVELY NO LONGER, 


THE 


GUGAN@UG GUBAWTI 


on, 


CAMELOPARD, 


THE 


GENSBOCK, OR THE IBEX OF THE EGYPTIANS, 


ELAMD; THE LARGEST OF THE ANTELOPE TRIBE, 


a 

BONTIBOK, THE MOST AGILE OF THE GAZELLE SPECI 

NEITHER OF WHICH WERE EVER BEPORE BROUGHT TO THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA, AND 
RARELY SEEN IN ANY PART OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 





ADMITTANCE 25 CENTS—CHILDREN UNDER TEN HALF PRICE. 


Hours of Exhibition from 3 4. M.to 9 P. M. 


THE GIRAFFE, OR CAMELOPARD. 


Cesar. From that period, until within afew 
wonder: 


After ths we by no more of it wotil i was exhibites 


Tis traveling menageries, which were beginning 

to merge with American circuses in the 1830s, were 
large enterprises which significantly influenced 

the growth and operation of the circus. American 
menagerie operators first bought their animals 

from speculative ship captains or through animal 
brokers in London but as they began to seek 
increasingly rarer animals, they would risk signi- 
ficant capital to secure unique attractions. Macomber, 
Welch & Co. outfitted several expeditions in an 
attempt to bring the first living giraffes to America 
for their menagerie and finally succeeded when two 
arrived in New York City on June 7, 1838. Shown 
here is the first page of a four-page advertising 
brochure of 1838 for one of their two giraffes. It 
provides some detail about the capture of the 
delicate animals in South Africa and their departure 
via Cape Town. One of the giraffes traveled with 
Welch’s menagerie for a year and a half before 

its death in Newark, New Jersey, in November 1839. 
Rival menagerie owners also imported giraffes, with 
at least one touring in 1839 and four arriving in 

the fall of 1840, both groups having been shipped 
through Egypt. 


Rare Book and Special Collections Division. 
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* concept of massive advertising campaigns, 
pioneered by the circus and menagerie business, is 
clearly demonstrated by this newspaper page in 
the June 29, 1836, issue of the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Scioto Gazette. Circuses—and particularly menag- 
eries—were the first newspaper advertising to 
regularly include illustrations in their ads, whose 
size expanded from one to two and even three 
columns wide in the mid-1830s. Following the Panic 
of 1837, the advertisements typically settled back 
to one-column width. Other advertisers slowly 
adopted the circus’s methods, but not until the 
1870s was there another ballooning of circus adver- 
tising, when some shows burst forth with full-page 
advertisements. 

This newspaper advertisement is for the “Mam- 
moth Exhibition” from New York City managed 
by Noel E. Waring, which left New York in April 
1836 and traveled west as far as Ohio before 
returning to New York in November. It was one of 
several major menagerie and circus shows which 
were part of the Zoological Institute, an early con- 
glomerate of about a dozen traveling companies. 
The company was formed at Somers, New York, 
on January 14, 1835, when 128 individuals invested 
in $329,325 worth of stock. The institute attempted 
to monopolize the traveling show business, but it 
was effectively broken by the Panic of 1837. Besides 
the animals, its chief star was Isaac Van Amburgh, 
one of the first Americans to enter a cage of wild 
animals, who is featured in this advertisement. 

Van Amburgh gained great fame. He appeared 
before young Queen Victoria in 1839, continued 

to perform until about 1857, and succumbed to a 
heart attack in his Philadelphia hotel room in 1865. 
His exploits gave rise to a nineteenth-century 
ballad, still known by some Americans, which 
evokes his most astonishing trick: 


He sticks his head in the lion’s mouth, 
And holds it there awhile, 

And when he takes it out again, 

He greets you with a smile! 


Van Amburgh’s name was used as a show title 
almost continuously from 1846 through 1889, when 
the Ringling brothers appended it to their own, 

and was even used in the twentieth century. 


small troupe traveled by boat or horseback to 
appear in the larger cities on the eastern sea- 
board, where they built wooden arenas for their 
stay which, in New York or Philadelphia, lasted 
many months. Ricketts had but two rivals, 
neither of whom approached him in ability or 
fame. His last performance in America was in 
1800; shortly afterward he was lost at sea. 
The next troupe of circus performers to come 
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to America were Pepin and Breschard, who 
arrived in 1807 and for several years confined 
their appearances to a handful of eastern cities, 
both because of the difficulties of travel and be- 
cause there were few locations in the country 
with populations large enough to economically 
support a troupe of a half-dozen riders. In 1814, 
however, Pepin and Breschard crossed the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and became the first troupe 
to perform in the new cities of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and, in 1816, New Orleans. Other 
Europeans helped establish the circus in America, 
but by the late 1820s most of the dozen or so 
circus troupes in this country were operated by 
Americans. 

The early circus was confined to buildings 
or the open air until 1825, when the first use 
of a tent is recorded. J. Purdy Brown is believed 
to have been the first circus owner to travel with 
a tent, and it brought about a profound change 
in the operation of the business. The circus was 
no longer bound by lengthy stays in semi- 
permanent wooden arenas in the larger cities 
but could more easily fold its canvas and move 
on when business would no longer fill the tent. 
With the country’s transportation system signi- 
ficantly improving and the population increas- 
ing, the circus would expand, prosper, and be- 
come immensely popular, especially with the 
rural population. 

Brown was from near Somers, New York, 
north of New York City, an area which has be- 
come known as the cradle of the American circus. 
Hackaliah Bailey, from Somers, purchased the 
second elephant brought to America and made 
enough money by exhibiting it that several of 
his neighbors also began to buy and exhibit 
wild animals. The first traveling menagerie in 
1813 had only three animals, but by the mid- 
1830s scores of Bailey’s neighbors had invested 
both in huge touring shows composed of well 
over one hundred men and horses and in expedi- 
tions to Africa to bring back exotic animals. 

The menagerie entrepreneurs were the first 
showmen to move caravans of equipment over 
America’s developing yet still primitive road 
system to regularly appear in a new town nearly 
every day. Often their shows featured a trained 
monkey riding a pony or an adventurous animal 
keeper who entered the cages, and such simi- 
larity both in the performance and in the man- 
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ollowing its sojourn in England, the Van 
Amburgh menagerie returned to America in 1846 
and introduced the first ornamental bandwagon with 
relief carvings in America, similar to a chariot used 
in the British circus of Edwin Hughes. Van 
Amburgh’s opening parade on April 20, 1846, in 
New York City caused Broadway to be packed 
with a dense crowd all morning. It “completely 
absorbed public attention,” reported the New York 


Tribune, “and all New York went to see the show.” 


The enterprising lithographer Nathaniel Currier, 
always ready to capitalize on popular events, docu- 
mented the “Triumphal Car Passing the Astor 
House.” Along with fifty carriages and 150 horses, 
it was part of what was said by the Tribune to be 
“one of the most splendid pageants ever got up 

in this Country.” A few days later an awed reporter 
visited the show grounds and wrote that “The 
great Chariot stands within the pavillion, and is 
quite as much an object of attention as half a dozen 
elephants would be.” 


Popular and Applied Graphic Art Collections, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 
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his well-designed advertisement is the earliest 
illustrated poster in the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress. A color poster 
eleven feet wide, it was cut on wood by the pio- 
neering poster designer and printer Joseph W. Morse 
and printed in colors by letterpress in 1856. It is 
one of a very few billboard-size color posters (i.e., 
large enough to have been printed on several sepa- 
rate sheets) that survive from before the Civil War. 
Performer Richard Sands had several partners 
before 1855, when he joined with Avery Smith, 
J. J. Nathans, and Gerald Quick—all from the 
Somers, New York, area—to create the circus 
advertised on this poster. The partnership toured 
as Sands, Nathans & Co. through 1859 and is most 
famous historically for its talented pair of per- 
forming elephants, Victoria and Albert, and for 
introducing one of the first steam calliopes in 1858. 


Bis of the finest broadside printing in the 
nineteenth century was for circuses of the 1860s 
and 1870s. Such sensitively designed circus broad- 
sides using the then popular and ornately decorated 
Victorian typefaces were the creations of composi- 
tors who worked in print shops which specialized 

in the printing of circus advertisements. Variously 
termed “heralds,” “snipes,” “dodgers,” or “stream- 
ers” by the printers and circus advertisers, they 
were widely distributed. This 1869 example, 29 by 
10¥s inches, is a very typical size. It advertises the 

J. M. French circus, which toured from 1867 to 1870. 
Rare Book and Special Collections Division. 
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Wace. January!” was a cry frequently heard 

in the circus ring as the show’s clown went through 

a time-honored routine involving a stubborn mule, 
an animal which the country’s large farming 
population could appreciate. The routine was so 
popular and common that the Buffalo, New York, 
show printing house of Warren, Johnson, & Co. 
issued this stock poster in 1870 for use by any circus. 
The central figure of the clown is joined here by a 
minstrel character and a country rube, reflecting the 
popular taste in comedy of post-Civil War audiences. 


‘Warren, Sennen Co. Devigners, Engravers, nnd Printers, 197 Main Street, Baftale, N. Ws 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 





he early circus which developed in agrarian 
America had much of its public appeal in displays 
of fine horses and extraordinary feats of horse- 
manship. By the mid nineteenth century, acrobats 
and gymnasts became an increasingly prominent 
part of the circus program. Their popularity re- 
flected the growing number of athletic clubs and 
gymnasiums found in the cities, especially in the 
years following the Civil War. This stock poster 
of 1870, with its beautifully costumed performers, 
portrays some of the skills accomplished by athletes 
in the circus. The color wood engraving is by 
Joseph W. Hart, and the poster was printed in four 
sheets by Russell, Morgan & Co. 
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Rice Taylor Barnum (1810-1891) was the 
archetypal American showman, whose long career 
successfully spanned the nineteenth century and 
adjusted to the cultural changes that came about 
over that time. A Connecticut Yankee by birth, he 
worked as a storekeeper, as a newspaper editor, 
and in 1835 as a showman when he traveled the 
country with an old Negro woman whom he 
believed, wrongly, had been the nurse for the infant 
George Washington. In December 1841 Barnum 
bought, on credit, a large New York City museum 
of curiosities which had languished in the hands of 
an estate. In the nineteeth century most museums 
were commercial establishments and not public 
trusts. Barnum’s promotion of his American Museum 
gained him national fame and, with his discovery 
of the midget Tom Thumb in 1842, assured his 
fortune. Barnum brought Jenny Lind, a soprano 
known as the Swedish Nightingale, to America in 
1850 and helped to enhance his public image, 
proving himself to be more than just a promoter of 
freaks and curiosities. Wealthy, Barnum invested in 
a variety of new businesses, only to lose his money 
in a financial venture with a clock company. He 
recouped his fortune by lecturing on “The Art of 
Money Getting” and by opening a new museum in 
New York City. In 1871 he joined with two circus 
men to open a traveling show bearing his name, 
which has operated continuously to this day. 
Brady-Handy Collection, Prints and Photographs 
Division (LC-BH82-4961). 


Ne: all circuses were large affairs, and many 
lasted only a short while. Little is known about 
Saxby, Dunbar & Co. or its single traveling season 
of 1872. The tent interior shown here, interesting 
for its depiction of a concessionaire in the audience 
on the right side of the ring, is a stock poster 
lithographed by Gibson & Co. of Cincinnati. Small 
lithographed posters were only occasionally used 
beginning in the late 1840s because their slow 
printing process made them costly. When cylinder 
presses began to be adapted to lithograph printing 
in the late 1860s, costs were significantly reduced. 
Lithograph posters were generally only half-sheets 
(approximately 21 by 28 inches) or one-sheets, and 
these small finely produced posters were hung in 
store windows. The circus advertisers who placed 
such posters in downtown stores became known as 
lithographers (pronounced “ith-o-graphers’”’) 
regardless of how the poster was printed, whereas 
those who pasted the large posters on barns and 
fences were billposters. The colored lithograph 
process rapidly eclipsed the woodcut letterpress 
process, which it had largely displaced by 1880, but 
the two terms for the separate advertising jobs 
remained. Stock posters such as this one were 
lithographed in advance. Any circus could then order 
some for its use, and the printer would overprint by 
letterpress the name of the show, and a small, 
separately attached printed sheet would be issued to 
announce the date and town. 


Popular and Applied Graphic Art Collections, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


agement skills needed to operate a perambulat- 
ing show brought the circus and menagerie 
together. Thus, the two entertainment forms 
slowly became one and were dominated for sev- 
eral decades by enterprising businessmen from 
the Somers area. 


n the mid-nineteenth century, the circus grew 

from an essentially equestrian show to an 

opulent spectacle that was cause for a holi- 
day whenever circus day occurred in rural 
America. Although the minstrel show was 
equally popular in the cities at this time, no 
other entertainment rivaled the circus in its uni- 
versal appeal—and in its advertising. The circus 
led the way in large, illustrated newspaper ad- 
vertisements and virtually developed the out- 
door advertising business by the use of huge, 
colorful posters. As early as 1833 a New Hamp- 
shire editor noted that the traveling shows were 
operating “on a new plan .. . in order to excite 
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the curiosity of the people. . . . Large show bills 
measuring seven or eight feet in length propor- 
tionately made with cuts representing the re- 
markable docility of the lions and the great 
feats of the monkey” were now to be seen in 
the towns. 

Large presses combined with the idea of join- 
ing several separately printed sheets enabled 
printers to produce the first billboard-size post- 
ers in the early 1830s. The earliest posters had 
been composed of several smaller illustrations 
and descriptive text because the cost and scarcity 
of large woodblocks, cut from either mahogany 
or boxwood, prevented the introduction of large 
pictures. The style continued until sometime in 
the 1830s when Joseph Morse devised a way 
to cut upon cheap pine, and so began the exten- 
sive use of pictorial billboard posters. Early in 
the next decade, Morse conceived a way to 
print pictorial posters in color also. 

By 1871, a printing trade journal, the Mirror 
of Typography, was able to report that “One of 
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WILL BE SEEN IN SAXBY, DUNBAR & C'S INTERNATIONAL CIRCUS, 
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the most important and valuable branches of the 
art of printing, as carried on in the United States, 
is the exclusive business engaged in for the 
production of colored show-bills. . . . To man- 
agers of circuses, menageries, theatres, and 
exhibitions of all sorts, illuminated show-bills 
have become an absolute necessity, so much so 
that the shrewd individual who can show the 
most elaborate work upon his ‘bill-board’ is sure 
to draw the largest audiences.” 

Not until the frequent use of lithography for 
show posters beginning in the late 1870s was 
there any change in the technical process. But 
for any traveling show to “bill it like a circus” 
meant to use much advertising: for example, 
during the 1888 season, the Barnum & Bailey 
circus used 1,480,000 sheets of posters. 

The fact that these posters—and all commer- 
cial artwork—could be protected by copyright 
was established in a case involving two show 
poster printers and the design of three circus 
posters. A 1903 Supreme Court decision on the 





Warren, Johnson & Co.,, Designers, Engravers & Printers, Buffalo.N. ¥ 


B, the early 1830s poster printers began to join 
several printed sheets together to create one large 
poster. The approximately 28-by-42-inch standard 
size of the early poster sheets resulted in all posters 
being described as so many “sheets,” or panel areas 
about the size of the early sheets, even though the 


technological development of the printing press 
allowed larger sizes to be printed. This 1870 twelve- 
sheet color poster, a stock design which could be 
used by almost any circus, is nearly seven feet 

high by thirteen feet wide. It is the work of the 
prolific and important poster pioneer Joseph W. 
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Morse and was printed by Warren, Johnson & Co.— 
later the Courier Co.—of Buffalo, New York. Its 

size was soon eclipsed when Torrey Brothers of 
New York City printed a thirty-two-sheet poster 

in 1872 and a sixty-four-sheet poster in 1875, both 
for Barnum’s circus. The largest poster composed 
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of a single picture ever printed was a hundred-sheet 
bill (12 feet high by 96 feet wide) completed in 
1882 by the Strobridge Lithograph Company for 
W. W. Cole’s circus. 
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_ was common to most circus acts and 

so it was expected that most performers would take 
part in a grand display of tumbling on the ground or 
in the air. The act served primarily to fill the pro- 
gram, but the lofty leaps proved to be quite stunning 
when executed from a running start on a platform 
and over the backs of a group of horses or ele- 
phants. Since performers from several different acts 
came together to perform in the leaps, they would 
sometimes compete with each other to show off their 
special skills. William H. Batcheller had been with 
Cooper & Bailey’s Great London Circus in 1880, and 
when that show combined with P. T. Barnum’s for 
the 1881 season, Batcheller was featured for his 
leaps. What is intriguing about this poster is that 
the text boasts of a leap over fifteen elephants, a 
feat Batcheller may on occasion have accomplished, 
but the Strobridge Lithograph Company artist chose 
to show only two of them, which may have been 
more typical. 


case ruled that originality—and not artistic 
quality—is the major test of copyrightability. 
Posters and other commercial ephemera of the 
time were retained in the collections of the 
Library of Congress more as a result of chance 
when examples were deposited for copyright 
than by careful selection. Nevertheless, several 
hundred remarkable circus posters survive today 
in the Prints and Photographs Division of the 
Library. 

One of the historic hallmarks of circus day 
was a grandiose form of advertising, the circus 
parade. As early as the 1830s, the circus troupe, 
led by the band, would march through the city 
streets in the morning to announce its arrival 
in town. In 1846 the Van Amburgh show intro- 
duced a highly carved, ornamental chariot to 
carry its band in parade. Other circuses quickly 
followed until, after the Civil War, the parades 
were lengthy pageants of great splendor featur- 
ing gilded chariots, mounted knights, exotic 
animals, and, in the rear, a great steam-powered 
organ or calliope (pronounced cal-e-op by circus 
people). 

Today, the name of Phineas Taylor Barnum 
is associated with the circus. In the nineteenth 
century, however, Barnum was best known as 
the proprietor of a big museum of curiosities 
located on Broadway in New York City. His 
most famous attraction was the midget General 
Tom Thumb, whose real name was Charles 
Sherwood Stratton. Tom Thumb was certainly 
not the smallest recorded midget who ever lived 
(he grew to be forty inches tall; the smallest 
recorded midget was Lucia Zarate, who stood 
less than twenty inches tall), but through 
Barnum’s promotional skills he was the most 
famous. 

Barnum was not involved in the circus busi- 
ness with which he is now so closely identified 
until he was past sixty years of age. He lent his 
name and money to two other circus showmen 
who were the active managers of a large circus 
which opened in 1871. P. T. Barnum’s Museum, 
Menagerie, and Circus enjoyed immense busi- 
ness, and one of the managers, W. C. Coup, 
soon decided to convert the horse-drawn wagon 
show to railroad cars. Circuses had briefly ex- 
perimented with regular rail transportation as 
early as the 1850s, but success came with the 
standardization of track gauges, the acceptance 
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of privately owned railroad cars, and the genius 
of Coup in placing the Barnum show on rails 
in 1872. The adoption of trains by the Barnum 
circus began a major change in circus operation. 
Years later, veteran circus-owner Peter Sells re- 
called that 1872 “was the date of the great 
evolution in circus business. It was then dis- 
covered that greater possibilities were attainable 
for tented shows than had been dreamed of 
before. Taking rail . . . came upon the circus 
fraternity like an avalanche.” Overnight, bigger 
circuses than ever before could travel one 
hundred or more miles instead of only fifteen 
or so and thus could skip the smaller, less profit- 
able towns between the larger cities. With the 
completion of new transcontinental railroads in 
the early 1880s, circuses scrambled for exclusive 
rights over the new lines and reaped fortunes 
for the show owners. 
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On. of the most popular attractions of any 
circus—and one which added a word to the English 
language—was the huge African elephant Jumbo. 
Imported in 1882 from the London zoo, Jumbo drew 
immense crowds to the Barnum & London circus. 
However, on September 15, 1885, the great Jumbo 
was struck and killed by a railroad engine in 

St. Thomas, Ontario. Undaunted, Barnum and his 
partners and press agents recycled Jumbo and 
created a lively new attraction from the dead Jumbo 
as shown in this poster of either 1886 or 1887. 
Jumbo once more appeared in England when Barnum 
took his great circus to London for the winter of 
1889-90, but on his return to America Jumbo’s 
bones were given to New York’s Museum of Natural 
History, which had vied for the skeleton with the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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a mysteries of its wandering life and the allure 

of its pretty ladies and dashing horses have attracted 

many journalists to write about the circus. Richard 

K. Fox’s Police Gazette gained its notoriety from 

lurid illustrations and sensational stories. The 

Spangled World, which Fox published as a separate 

booklet in 1883, is the first book-length account of 

the American circus and of its history. Although his I 

facts may not always be perfectly accurate, the n 1845 John H. Glenroy was the first circus 

author (probably E. M. Wright) draws at length on performer to turn a somersault while standing 

the opinions and recollections of several prominent on the bare back of a horse as it circled the ring. 

circusmen. (Most riders had performed their acrobatic stunts 
on a broad pad or platform atop the horse’s back.) 
Forty years later, in 1885, Glenroy was the first 
American circus performer to write his autobio- 
graphy, published in two editions by an obscure 
Boston printer. Chronicling his start as an apprentice 
rider in 1835 through to his retirement from the ring 
in 1877, the simple and straight-forward account is 
an interesting record of the vicissitudes of early 
circus life. 


a 
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7 were often put up within a radius of thirty 
or forty miles from the center of the town in which 
the circus was to appear, and so circus agents would 
arrange with the railroad for special excursions into 
town on circus day. This slightly idealized 1895 
poster pictures the circus lot with its big top, 
menagerie, side show, and other tents. Ephraim, 
Lewis, and Peter Sells of Columbus, Ohio, had 
operated a typical large circus for twenty-three 
years. In 1895 their show traveled 13,852 miles 
through seventeen states and four Canadian 
provinces during its season of thirty-one and a half 
weeks, presenting two shows a day. Nearly 500 
people were employed, including 58 performers as 
well as 24 bandsmen, 34 side-show personalities 
(including a ten-piece band), 70 canvasmen, 51 men 
to erect the seats, 51 men to operate the show’s 
cookhouse, and, perhaps most important to the 


Sells brothers, 12 men to sell the tickets to the show. 
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Like most American businesses after the Civil 
War, the circus benefited from the rapid tech- 
nological progress occurring at the time and was 
able to market its product—entertainment—the 
same way other American enterprises marketed 
theirs. Like other businesses, circuses merged 
and grew in size in an attempt to dominate their 
market. In an age of imperialism, the circus 
brought to America the wild men from Borneo. 
In a Victorian world first debating the Dar- 
winian universe, it exhibited monkeys and other 
creatures of the animal kingdom. And when 
technological ingenuity was beginning to show 
that man could manage his world, the circus was 
an amazingly efficient city of hundreds of people 
moving its tented wonderland each day. 
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Bei poster is one of three which figured in a 1903 
Supreme Court decision, Bleistein v. Donaldson, 
which established the copyrightability of commer- 
cial artwork. In 1898 the Courier Company copy- 
righted this and two other Great Wallace circus 
posters. When the Donaldson show printing house 
reproduced the same design, Courier’s president, 
Bleistein, sued. In virtually all cases where posters 
and other advertising materials were copyrighted, 
the copyright was held by the printer, and circus 
owners such as Ben Wallace would obtain their 
advertising material from several printers. The 
Stirk family’s novel act, which capitalized on the 
public’s cycling mania, was a popular attraction 
with major circuses from the early 1880s through 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 


he 1870s also witnessed an important de- 
velopment that would significantly alter 
the appearance of the American circus 
and create a show quite different from other 
circuses around the world. Train transportation 
enabled circuses to grow to immense size and 
allowed for massive amounts of equipment and 
hundreds of animals and people to be trans- 
ported—and bigger tents with more seats allowed 
them simultaneously to expand from a one-ring 
show to a three-ring spectacle. Beginning in the 
1870s, circuses sometimes added a stage or an 
extra ring, and in 1881, when P. T. Barnum, 
James A. Bailey, and a third partner merged 
their circuses, they featured three rings to indi- 
cate that three circuses were combined. The 
practice of multiple rings was frequent by the 
end of the century, and often in the twentieth 
century a circus was not considered worthwhile 
unless it boasted three rings, for in America 
bigger supposedly meant better. 
The owners of the new combined Barnum and 
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London circus—featuring such famous attrac- 
tions as the elephant Jumbo—enjoyed the busi- 
ness prosperity of the early 1880s and reaped 
huge profits, as did their principal rival, Adam 
Forepaugh. With Barnum’s death in 1891, Bailey 
carried on. He acquired Forepaugh’s show and, 
following the depression of 1893, merged it 
with the Sells Brothers circus before taking his 
Barnum & Bailey show to Europe from 1898 to 
1902. At this time there were several dozen 
circuses touring America. In 1884, five Wiscon- 
sin brothers had started a small wagon circus, 
which by 1890 was large and prosperous enough 
to convert to railroad transportation. When 
Bailey returned, he found a new rival to his 
Greatest Show on Earth—the Ringling Brothers 
World’s Greatest Shows. After Bailey’s death 
in 1906, the Ringling brothers acquired the 
Barnum show and operated it separately until 
1919, when it was merged with theirs to form 
one show. 

The year 1884 also saw another circus begin, 
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ie competition between shows to outdo each 
other is shown in this poster for the Walter L. Main 
circus. The Forepaugh-Sells circus had featured a 
routine similar to the one illustrated here but with 
only fifty-eight horses. John O’Brien trained horses 
for a sixty-one-horse act for the Ringling Bros. show, 
but in 1899 Walter L. Main advertised this sixty- 
three horse act. Main toured his circus from 1885, 
when it began as a horse-drawn wagon show, 
through 1904, when he sold off ail the equipment of 
his medium-size railroad circus. In later years he 
sporadically leased his name to other operators. 
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Beas of their countrywide travels, circuses were 
one of the first businesses to attempt establishing a 
national marketing identity. Frequent changes in 
partnership prevented real success except when the 
name of a famous performer was used. Sometime 
after the Civil War, owner’s portraits began to be 
used in advertising, and probably by the 1880s most 
circus owners had seen their portraits on a poster. 
This poster, copyrighted in 1897, was used for the 
European tour of Barnum & Bailey and, unlike most 
other posters, was reprinted almost annually until 
the show combined with Ringling Bros. in 1919. 
Oddly, a number of such portrait posters are printed 
on a slightly heavier paper stock than most other 
posters, which may have been the show printer 
catering to the showman’s egotism. In the partner- 
ship shown here, Barnum was the flamboyant 
partner, but Bailey, who was the surviving owner 
when this poster was printed, shunned personal 
publicity even though he had begun as a circus 
advertiser and was one of the most astute managers 
of his era. 


operated by a former livery stable owner from 
Peru, Indiana, whose name was Ben Wallace. 
The Great Wallace circus prospered and, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, purchased 
the Carl Hagénbeck show. After World War I, 
the Hagenbeck-Wallace circus was acquired by 
a group of showmen who then formed the 
American Circus Corporation. In the 1920s they 
acquired almost all of the other railroad circuses 
touring except the combined Ringling-Barnum 
show, but including Sells-Floto, John Robinson, 
Sparks, and Al G. Barnes. In 1929 millionaire 
John Ringling, the surviving brother, purchased 
the corporation, but within a month the Great 
Depression began, and, gradually, through the 
1930s most of the big railroad shows would fold 
their tents forever. 


T OPPOSITE PAGE: 


o many people, the logistics of operating a circus 
are as fascinating as the circus performance itself. 
The circus press agents never lost an opportunity to 
publicize any intriguing aspect of the circus and its 
operations, observable by anyone who rose early on 
circus day. These details appealed to many small- 
town Americans. When the Barnum & Bailey circus 
toured Europe from 1898 to 1902, American 
ingenuity fascinated the Europeans, for the massive- 
ness of this circus seemed to dwarf other shows 
previously seen there. 


0 OPPOSITE PAGE: 


ne of the grandest parts of the American circus 
was the street parade, sometimes described by press 
agents as “the mightiest pageant earth has ever 
seen... a superbly ornamental leviathan caravan” 
with “magnificent ornate lairs, gold encrusted statu- 
ary, tableaux and oriental chariots . . . richly 
caparisoned elephants” and “an army of gorgeously 
accoutred retainers.” Circuses were not always so 
bombastic in their advertising, however, and this 
1900 poster is a remarkably accurate depiction of the 
parade Barnum & Bailey featured that year while 
touring Germany. A forty-horse team pulls the 
Five Graces bandwagon (which still survives, very 
much as drawn on this poster, in the Ringling 
Museum of the Circus at Sarasota, Florida) and is 
followed by, among other features, several fairy-tale 
floats (three of which—Cinderella, Mother Goose, 
and the Old Woman in the Shoe—are on exhibit at 
the Circus World Museum in Baraboo, Wisconsin). 
At times, circuses may have been more careful in 
advertising their free parade than the performance 
itself, to which an admission was charged. Not 
infrequent was the newspaper report commenting 
that the parade was better than the show. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 


he colorful promises of the circus poster, filled 
with a busy array of performers, contrasts sharply 
with the reality pictured in this photograph copy- 
righted in 1905. Nevertheless, the careful balance of 
a single dainty equestrienne gracefully leaping over 
the cloth banners held by her assistants makes a 
quieter but still impressive statement in this photo- 
graph taken inside the big top of some unknown 
circus. The photograph was taken by Harry C. 
Rubincam of Denver, who was a member of the 
“291” or Photo-Secession founded by Alfred 
Stieglitz, with gallery headquarters at 291 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. 


Prints and Photographs Division (LC-USZ62-47793). 


B OPPOSITE PAGE: 


y 1896, the date of this poster, the new woman 
had made her appearance in American culture and 
was visible in education, athletics, reform move- 
ments, and the work force. Theatrical chorus girls, 
along with their stage-door Johnnys, were among 
those originating freer standards of behavior in the 
1890s. Since circuses had always included female 
performers, the equestrians advertised here are not 
so novel. Rather, the “leap year ladies of laughter” 
permit the circus not only to appeal to the men 
enraptured by the lady riders but also to mock the 
“new woman,” thus allowing the traditional circus 
audience to deride the new modes of behavior 
becoming common in the 1890s. 
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cs, akin to the flying trapeze act and to a 


horizontal bar routine is the passing act clearly 
shown in this 1900 poster. The Potters, who 
employed an unusually large number of people in 
their act (which contributed to the difficulty of 
keeping such an act together) appeared with most of 
America’s major circuses at the turn of the century. 
When the Barnum & Bailey circus left America for a 
five-year tour of Europe, the Potters went from that 
show to Forepaugh-Sells, partially owned by James 
A. Bailey and intended to oppose any rival shows 
while the Greatest Show on Earth was absent from 
America. Ringling Bros. emerged as the dominant 
show and the Potters joined them in 1903, the same 
year that the Barnum show returned to America. 
They were back with the Barnum show in 1904 but 
in 1906-7 were performing in the big top of Sells- 
Floto, then a serious rival to the Ringling Bros. 
show. Such back-and-forth movement was and still 
is common among circus performers. 
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Ba shows were a part of the circus as early as the 
1830s, but they were composed of such things as 
wax statuary, paintings, and perhaps a large snake. 
Thin men, tattooed people, and others joined such 
exhibitions by the mid-nineteenth century and, after 
the Civil War, one of the best side show attractions 
was a fat lady. Few side shows featured as large an 
array of attractions as are shown in this 1898 poster, 
but the sword-swallower, fire-eater, and Punch and 
Judy show remain an integral part of circus day. 


p OPPOSITE PAGE: 


ircus posters were typically straightforward in 
their design, and so this 1899 example with its art 
nouveau embellishments is more of an exception 
than the rule. The artistic trends of the 1890s gen- 
erally manifested themselves in the magazine and 
bicycle posters designed by Will Bradley and others 
and were less frequently seen in other kinds of 
advertising posters. This circus poster was litho- 
graphed by the Courier Company of Buffalo, New 
York. The company was founded as a publisher of 
the local Courier newspaper, but a retired reporter 
later noted that the newspaper was only “a side 
issue of a great show-printing establishment.” It is 
easier to trace the brief facts about the career of 
Ada Castello, advertised on this poster, than of the 
very few artists who can be identified with the 
Courier Company. In 1894-95 Castello was with a 
small railroad circus operated by former clown Bob 
Hunting and although she undoubtedly spent other 
years in the circus business, this striking poster is 
one of the few records of them. 
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= of its close historical ties to traveling 
exhibitions of animals, the menagerie was an integral 
part of the circus. Although the side show required 
an additional charge, a ticket to the circus perform- 
ance often included a visit to a large menagerie as 
shown in this 1898 poster. By the mid twentieth 
century, when most circuses were traveling by truck 
rather than by train, the expense of carrying animals 
exclusively for exhibition resulted in the virtual 
disappearance of the separate menagerie tent, and 
the few performing animals were then added to the 
traditional side show. 


Circuses were no longer the principal enter- 
tainment available to Americans. Circus day was 
established in rural America, but by the end of 
the nineteenth century America had become 
urbanized and circuses had to face the new 
competition of city-oriented family vaudeville, 
moving pictures, and amusement parks. By the 
1920s, radio shows could reach even the most 
rural homes. 

Urban traffic congestion helped end the circus 
street parade, but at the same time improved 
highways and automobiles helped create small 
shows that began moving by truck in the 1920s 
and 1930s. The big-tented, labor-intensive rail- 
road circus was on its way to becoming a cum- 
bersome relic from the past. Weak management 
and labor difficulties caused the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey circus to cease operating 
under a canvas big top in mid-season 1956. Ever 
since 1957 it has appeared in indoor arenas, a 
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Brand spectacles, or “specs” in the jargon of 

circus people, have long been a part of the circus 
performance. From the earliest years of the circus in 
Europe in the late eighteenth century, circuses staged 
elaborate plays on horseback—hippodramas—and 
the tradition, in various forms, continues today. 
Often, as in the case of the Ringling brothers’ “Last 
Days of the Century,” the pageant is merely a grand 
entry to open the show, in which the performers 

and animals in elaborate costumes parade around the 
hippodrome track circling the three rings. Sometimes 
the spectacle incorporated elaborate backdrops, 
choreographed dancers, and special music and 
occupied half of the performance time. Such was the 
case when impresario Imre Kiralfy produced historic 
dramas, such as Nero in 1890 for Barnum & Bailey. 
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The Ringling brothers began to feature such spec- 
tacles—with elaborate plays having historic or 
biblical themes—after the turn of the century and 
especially following their purchase of the Barnum & 
Bailey show, until they combined the two shows in 
1919 and de-emphasized the spectacle. Their 
nephew, John Ringling North, created the format 
still seen today in the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey circus when he hired Broadway director John 
Murray Anderson to stage the circus beginning in 
1941. Artistic creativity may have reached its peak, 
however, in 1942 when George Balanchine was 
hired to choreograph the elephants, Igor Stravinsky 
composed some of the music, and Norman Bel 
Geddes designed the floats. 
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i can be said that the circus is composed of 
humans performing animal feats—flying through the 
air with the greatest of ease—and of animals doing 
human things, as shown in this 1899 poster. Sam 
and George Lockhart were English brothers who 
began as acrobatic clowns and each went on to 

have an internationally famous elephant act. George 
appeared with the Ringling Bros. circus from 1896 to 
1901. The act shown here is actually more typical of 
elephant routines which appeared on the vaudeville 
stage than in the circus ring since the animals are 
acting out human situations rather than performing 
stunts. 


change which came easily as it had always 
opened indoors in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. Today, its two traveling units are the 
only circuses still moving by train, but other 
circuses, often sponsored by local civic groups 
such as the Shrine, also appear in urban arenas 
and a handful of tent shows still travel by truck. 

In the nineteenth century, when work was 
arduous and recreation limited, circus day was 
a special occasion. Recalling his early experi- 
ences on an Iowa farm in the 1870s, novelist 
Hamlin Garland remembered: 

There were always three great public holidays— 

the Fourth of July, the circus, and the Fair. .. . 

Of all these, the circus was easily the first of 

importance. . 

No one but a country boy can rightly measure 

the majesty and allurement of a circus. To go 

from the lonely prairie or the dusty corn-field and 

come face to face with the “amazing aggregation 

of world-wide wonders” was like enduring the 

visions of the Apocalypse. 
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The golden age of the circus, which began 
in the 1870s when Hamlin Garland and his boy- 
hood chums were enchanted by the mystical 
allure of the circus, virtually ended with the 
beginning of the Great Depression. Even today, 
however, smaller tent shows and circuses in 
buildings continue to entertain children of all 
ages who still regard the circus, as one series 
of posters boasted, as “the world’s largest, 
grandest, best amusement institution.” 


Ricuarp W. Fut is American popular entertain- 
ment specialist in the Division of Performing Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, and president of the Circus 
Historical Society. 


All posters reproduced with this article are from the 
poster collections in the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
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iu Robinson began his circus career as a rider 
during the 1830s but soon after began to operate his 
own show. When his sons and grandsons took over 
the manageinent of his show, statements about the 
year of its founding were exaggerated. By 1899, the 
year of this poster, “Old John” had been dead for 
eleven years and even though the show was, in fact, 
more than a decade short of its seventy-fifth year, it 
was nonetheless the oldest circus in America. The 
Robinson family continued to tour the circus until 
1911 and then in 1916 sold it to other operators, 
who revived its tours and continued shows through 
1930. This poster was printed by Russell & Morgan, 
a firm which, like the Robinson show itself, was 
based in Cincinnati. John Robinson had been one of 
the partners in the large show printing establish- 
ment that in the 1890s and early 1900s absorbed 
numerous other major printing and lithographing 
firms under the rubric of the United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company. 








Life with Charlie 


BY DAVID RAKSIN 


David Raksin with Charlie Chaplin in the projection 
room of the Chaplin studio on LaBrea in 1952. 
Having just completed Limelight, Chaplin spent 
part of his last day in Hollywood reminiscing with 
Raksin, who recalls: “I start to remind Charlie of a 
practical joke I played on him when we were 
working on the music for Modern Times in 1935. 
Charlie and I both break up over the nutty story.” 
Courtesy of Francis O’Neill. 


Copyright © David Raksin 1983. 


he new adventure began on August 8, 

1935, four days after my twenty-third 

birthday, with a telegram from Eddie 

Powell, addressed to me “care Harms 
Inc.” in New York City. Since I was in Boston, 
arranging and orchestrating music for At Home 
Abroad, a show that was in its pre-Broadway 
tryout, the people at Harms forwarded the wire 
to me. It said: 


HAVE WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU IF 
INTERESTED IN HAVING SHOT AT HOLLYWOOD 
STOP CHAPLIN COMPOSES ALMOST ALL HIS OWN 
SCORE BUT CANT WRITE DOWN A NOTE YOUR 
JOB TO WORK WITH HIM TAKE DOWN MUSIC 
STRAIGHTEN IT OUT HARMONICALLY DEVELOP 
HERE AND THERE IN CHARACTER OF HIS THEME 
PLAY IT OVER WITH PICTURE FOR CUES WE WILL 
ORCHESTRATE TOGETHER NEWMAN CONDUCT 
STOP BEST CHANCE YOU COULD EVER HAVE TO 
BREAK IN HERE CHAPLIN FASCINATING PERSON 
ALTHOUGH MUSIC VERY SIMPLE AM _ SURE 
NEWMAN WILL LIKE YOU AND KEEP YOU HERE 
YOU SPENCER AND I CAN HAVE GRAND TIME 
WORKING TOGETHER STOP THIS OFFER TWO 
HUNDRED PER WEEK MINIMUM OF SIX TRANS- 
PORTATION BOTH WAYS STOP YOU CAN STUDY 
WITH SCHOENBERG WHILE HERE I HAVE SOLD 
YOU TO NEWMAN BECAUSE FEEL HOLLYWOOD 
PROVIDES BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR 
DEVELOPMENT AS COMPOSER AND ORCHESTRATOR 
CAN ALSO GET YOU IN WITH MAX STEINER AT 
END OF THIS JOB IF YOU WISH ANSWER IMME- 
DIATELY BY WESTERN UNION REGARDS, 


That yellow page, with its strips of uppercase 
letters pasted on, has reposed in my abandoned 
scrapbook for quite a while, and I will bet this 
is the first time I have looked at it—really 
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David Raxsin, photographed by Carter de Haven, 
Jr., on a United Artists sound stage during a 1935 
recording session for Modern Times. 


looked—since I put it there so long ago. It is 
not likely that I shall ever get to ride one of 
those magnificent rockets to the moon; but I 
doubt that the moment that followed “We have 


ignition... we have lift-off!” could have been 
more thrilling to the fellows in the Columbia 
than the one after “ANSWER IMMEDIATELY” was 
to me. 

There I was, fresh from the University of 
Pennsylvania, survivor of a harrowing year in 
New York City that included plenty of supper- 
less evenings—to remind me that not every 
young composer has it as easy as Felix Men- 
delssohn did. When the society dance band with 
which I had come to New York from my home 
in Philadelphia developed a case of chronic un- 


deremployment, the leader elected to withdraw 
to safer ground on the Main Line, and the band 
followed. 

I was the only one who stayed in the big town, 
and I only managed that because our first saxo- 
phone player gave me what was left of a due 
bill as a farewell gift. This was a modest docu- 
ment which promised lodging and services in 
an equally modest Manhattan hotel in return 
for space in some trade magazine or journal. 
Hotels would tender these in lieu of cash pay- 
ment for advertising. How my friend Milton 
Schatz, mellow-toned leader of the section in 
which I played tenor saxophone, came by this 
due bill I am not likely to discover at this late 
date; but it saved me. Although things got so 
bad for this one-more-unknown-too-many in a 
town already overloaded with them that I often 
went hungry, at least I had a place to sleep. 

It was out of the question to seek help from 
home. My father was then struggling to recover 
from an illness that would eventually prove fatal. 
And I was too proud to appeal to anyone else 
for help. If I had also been homeless—on the 
street—I do not know whether my resolve would 
have held. But, secure in my spartan little room 
on Forty-eighth Street just east of Broadway, I 
dreamed my dreams and woke up happy and 
refreshed. After a while there were a few playing 
jobs with various pickup bands, and the word 
was passed around that there was a new “tenor 
man” available who could handle anything from 
the society repertoire to improvisation and was 
also a talented arranger. And thus began the 
series of breaks that eventually landed me on a 
network radio program, as arranger for the Fred 
Allen Show. 

In those days radio was the top-dollar work 
for musicians, and the best programs hired the 
cream of the crop for their orchestras. The 
pianist of this one was the redoubtable Oscar 
Levant, with whom I soon struck up a friend- 
ship, probably based upon mutual curiosity 
and, on my part, an unsuspected ability to en- 
dure uncertainty; for friendship with Oscar was 
what platonic love with a minefield must be 
like. One evening the radio program was to fea- 
ture my arrangement of Gershwin’s “I Got 
Rhythm,” an ingenious concoction in which I 
had counterpointed several themes from that 
composer’s An American in Paris to the melody 
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of the song. Levant alerted Gershwin to listen, 
and when the program was over I had made a 
new friend (whom, however, I would not meet 
until several years later in Hollywood). George 
liked the arrangement enough to recommend me 
to his publishers, Harms, Incorporated, whose 
catalogs included nearly every important musi- 
cal of that day. Among their clients were Jerome 
Kern, Vincent Youmans, Cole Porter, Arthur 
Schwartz, Harold Arlen, Vernon Duke, and 
Richard Rodgers—just about all of the leading 
lights of the American musical theater. They 
also maintained a distinguished staff of ar- 
rangers, including Robert Russell Bennett, Hans 
Spialek, Don Walker, and Conrad Salinger. Be- 
fore he left for Hollywood, Eddie Powell had 
also been a member of this elite group, which I 
now joined; and it was in that capacity that I 
was in Boston, working on At Home Abroad, 
when Eddie’s telegram arrived. 
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David Raksin, orchestrating a sequence for the 
Modern Times score at the United Artists studio 
in 1935. Photo by Carter de Haven, Jr. 


There are some excitements that transcend 
the professional’s creed of playing it cool— 
appearing unruffled, or simulating impervious- 
ness when circumstances are either too good or 
too bad to bear. And this qualified as one of 
those, which meant that I was allowed some 
leeway in demeanor, some youthful elation as 
the telegrams and telephone calls flew thick and 
fast. Hans Spialek came up to Boston to take 
over for me, which was a bit like having Babe 
Ruth batting for some promising rookie. In a 
few days I was aboard the Twentieth Century 
Limited, bound for glory and making the most 
of my new status as a member of the expense 
account aristocracy. 





the Pasadena station, to be met by two of 

the great masters of the orchestra whom 
our country has produced. Herb Spencer (who 
is mentioned in the telegram) is a brilliant mu- 
sician who came to the United States from his 
native Chile to study and remained to make a 
great name for himself in our profession. Today 
he is the admired orchestrator of John Williams’s 
scores for such films as Star Wars and Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. Eddie Powell is 
renowned for his elegant and fastidious work as 
orchestrator of Alfred Newman’s film scores. 
What was, however, more important in August 
of 1935 was that he and Herb turned up to meet 
me in Eddie’s new LaSalle convertible—which 
is an ideal way of impressing upon a traveler 
that he has made it to Hollywood. And indeed, 
when we glided down Sunset Boulevard into 
what seemed a veritable parade of convertibles 
filled with beautiful girls, I knew that I had come 
to the right place. 

Paradise found, some might say—but not 
quite yet. I am not sure whether what happened 
next would have surprised the inhabitants of 
sixth-century Sybaris; but it came as a rude 
awakening when at dinner Powell and Spencer 
informed me that our next stop would be the 
United Artists Studio, where I would be pressed 
into service to help them make up the time they 
had expended on the welcoming festivities. It 
seemed that a recording had been scheduled for 
the next morning; Alfred Newman would be 
conducting the score of a new Goldwyn picture, 
Barbary Coast, and Eddie and Herb still had a 
mountain of sketches to orchestrate before the 
copyists came in at 3:00 a.m. To be called upon 
so soon to lend one’s talent in an enterprise for 
which one has no experience is quite a compli- 
ment. It is also unnerving. 

Since Powell and Spencer were using the only 
two music studios on the United Artists lot, 
they took me over to a sound stage where there 
was a piano. Eddie gave me a list of the instru- 
ments that would be available at the recording 
and several very sparse sketches of film se- 
quences written in a hand with which I was to 
become extremely familiar in time, the musical 
script of Al Newman. I had met him earlier that 
day—a small, intense, and dapper man who 


F our lovely, sybaritic days later I arrived at 


exuded power and strong cologne. He had asked 
a question, seemingly innocuous, about the way 
in which I viewed the assignment, the challenge 
of the project itself, and the prospect of working 
with one of the great film artists, Chaplin. It was 
soon obvious that my reply had left him won- 
dering what his two associates could have been 
thinking when they recommended me; he ap- 
peared to be put off by my enthusiasm. This was 
not my first experience with the chill of disap- 
proval but, had I been in his place, I would have 
judged any young man not inspired to rhapso- 
dies by such good fortune to be temperamentally 
unfit for the job. Still, the encounter left me 
wondering what kind of man could have con- 
sidered my response some kind of social gaffe. 
And that disconcerting thought kept me com- 
pany as I worked alone in the vast emptiness 
built to accommodate film scenery and produc- 
tion equipment. Eddie and Herb had generously 
started me out with the relatively easy task of 
making several string arrangements of a Stephen 
Foster melody that Newman was interpolating 
in the score of Barbary Coast. The sequences 
had already been timed to synchronize with the 
film footage, and my job was to make elaborate 
settings of the tune for a large group of strings. 
I was well prepared for that; but when from time 
to time the memory of Newman’s raised eye- 
brow materialized I knew for sure that if my 
work turned out to be in any way below the 
standard which he set I would be on the train 
back to New York the next afternoon. 
Fortunately, in such cases the work itself 
becomes the indicated therapy. I got lost in the 
intricacies of the task at hand, and when my 
two friends showed up near midnight, ostensibly 
to bring me coffee but actually to see how I was 
doing, it was evident from their expressions of 
approval that I had not disappointed them. New- 
man’s chief copyist, Fred Combattente, arrived 
as I was finishing the last of the sequences and 
seemed relieved to find my manuscript legible. 
After a few hours of sleep, Eddie, Herb, and 
I went together to the recording session on 
stage 7, where I witnessed for the first time 
Al Newman’s virtuosity with an orchestra. The 
sound he got from his hand-picked ensemble 
was nothing less than gorgeous, and his ability 
to elicit beautiful and impeccable playing at ex- 
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tremely slow tempi was a revelation to me. For 
some reason, I failed to anticipate what this 
style of conducting would do for the notes I 
had set down during the long night, so that 
when he turned his attention to one of those 
sequences I did not immediately connect the 
glowing sounds that emerged from the orches- 
tra with the monochromatic symbols I had writ- 
ten on the score pages. When he had read 
through the first of my arrangements, Newman 
put down his baton and summoned me to the 
podium, where he introduced me to his musi- 
cians in a manner that left me blushing. 
Newman and I were to go through a relation- 
ship during the years when we worked together 
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During the recording sessions for Modern Times, 
fall 1935, at United Artists studio, Hollywood, left 
to right: Charles Dunworth, inventor of the system 
of visual cues for synchronization used by Newman; 
Alfred Newman, conductor; Charlie Chaplin; 

David Raksin; Paul Neal, recording engineer; and 
Edward Powell, coorchestrator (with Raksin). Photo 
by Autrey. 


that was almost familial in its intensity; but at 
that moment a bond was established that sur- 
vived serious differences of purpose between us. 
Many years later, after Al died, his son Tommy 
entered my class in composition at the Univer- 





sity of Southern California. And one day, trying 
to explain to him why it meant so much to me 
to find the son of my old mentor in my class, I 
told him that I had at one time been another 
son of his father’s. 


think it was on the day after the Barbary 

Coast recording that I went to Chaplin’s 

headquarters, near the corner of Sunset 
Boulevard and La Brea, to meet the great man. 
The studio had a facade of one-story brick build- 
ings with Tudor-style timbers inset; behind 
these were several moderate-sized film stages. 
In his projection room, a small theater, Chaplin 
awaited me. For some reason, it often seems to 
surprise me to find that great artists are really 
people. I have met perhaps more than my share 
of them, because so many have spent time in 
Hollywood, and I am always amazed that they 
somehow lack the wings, or the X-ray vision, 
or the noble proportions to which (some mis- 
conceived synapse keeps telling me) their genius 
entitles them. The man who stood before me 
was certainly exotic enough—from his abundant 
white hair to his anachronistic shoes with their 
high suede tops and mother-of-pearl buttons— 
and urbane to match. But he was neither twelve 
feet tall nor two-dimensional; yet, so charming 
and gracious that I was immediately captivated. 

In the years since that meeting, it has never 
occurred to me to wonder how I appeared to 
Chaplin. But this article has sent me searching 
through my souvenirs for photographs and other 
memorabilia; and among the curiosities that 
surfaced was a page of yellow foolscap on which 
I copied down his very words, as related to me 
by the playwright, Bayard Veiller” to whom 
Chaplin introduced me one day at the Beverly 
Hills Brown Derby. According to Veiller, 
Charlie said, “They tell you, ‘I’ve got just the 
man for you—brilliant, experienced, a composer, 
orchestrator, and arranger with several big 
shows in his arranging cap’—and this infant 
turns up!” 

Since this happened before the decades dur- 
ing which it was revealed that talent is the ex- 
clusive province of the young, Charlie may in- 
deed have had misgivings. If so, he overcame 
them sufficiently to show me the new film. 


Modern Times was then in a first-final edit, 
meaning that substantial changes were now un- 
likely, although fine tuning could, and would, 
continue beyond production deadlines and right 
down to the wire; a measure of Chaplin’s hard- 
won independence from the stranglehold of 
studio policy. 

I loved the picture at once, and I laughed so 
hard at some of the scenes (particularly the feed- 
ing machine sequence) that some time later 
Charlie told me he had wondered whether I was 
exaggerating for his benefit. By the time that 
came up, however, he knew better; for after 
about a week and a half of working together a 
serious difference of opinion as to the precise 
nature of my job arose between us, and I was 
summarily fired. 

Like many self-made autocrats, Chaplin de- 
manded unquestioning obedience from his asso- 
ciates; years of instant deference to his point of 
view had persuaded him that it was the only 
one that mattered. And he seemed unable, or 
unwilling, to understand the paradox that this 
imposition of will over his studio had been 
achieved in a manner akin to that which he pro- 
fessed to deplore in Modern Times. I, on the 
other hand, have never accepted the notion that 
it is my job merely to echo the ideas of those 
who employ me; and I had no fear of opposing 
him when necessary, because I believed he 
would recognize the value of an independent 
mind close at hand. 

When I think of it now, it strikes me as 
appallingly arrogant to have argued with a man 
like Chaplin about the appropriateness of the 
thematic material he proposed to use in his own 
picture. But the problem was real. There is a 
specific kind of genius that traces its ancestry 
back to the magpie family, and Charlie was one 
of those. He had accumulated a veritable attic 
full of memories and scraps of ideas, which he 
converted to his own purposes with great style 
and individuality. This can be perceived in the 
subject matter, as well as the execution, of his 
story lines and sequences. In the area of music, 
the influence of the English music hall was very 
strong, and since I felt that nothing but the best 
would do for this remarkable film, when I 
thought his approach was a bit vulgar I would 
say, “I think we can do better than that.” To 
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Charlie this was insubordination pure and 
simple—and the culprit had to go. 

The task of informing me was given to Eddie 
Powell, in whose studio I was living at the time; 
and although he relayed the unhappy news as 
gently as possible it just about broke my heart. 
The next evening, Eddie and his wife, Kay, and 
Herb Spencer took me to a favorite Hollywood 
hangout, Don the Beachcomber’s, for dinner. 
At one point I was so overcome with unhappi- 
ness that I walked to the doorway quickly and 
stood there struggling for control. Just then, 
someone tapped me on the shoulder, and when 
I turned around I saw it was Al Newman. “I’ve 
been looking at your sketches,” he said, “and 
they’re marvelous—what you're doing with 
Charlie’s little tunes. He’d be crazy to fire you.” 

I was packing the next day when there was 
a phone call from Alf Reeves, an endearing old 
gentleman who had worked with Chaplin years 
before in the Fred Karno troupe and was now 
general manager of the studio. I went to see 
him, and he said that they wanted to hire me 
again. I replied that I would like nothing more, 
but that before I could give him an answer I 
wanted to talk to Charlie—alone—otherwise the 
same thing would happen again. So Charlie and 
I met in his projection room and had it out. 

I explained that if it was a musical secretary 
he wanted he could hire one for peanuts; if he 
wanted more “yes” men, well, he was already 
up to his ears in them. But if he needed some- 
one who loved his picture and was prepared to 
risk getting fired every day to make sure that 
the music was as good as it could possibly be, 
then I would love to work with him again. We 
shook hands, and he gave me a sharp tap on 
the shoulder—and that was it, the beginning of 
four and a half months of work and some of the 
happiest days of my life. 


harlie would usually arrive at the studio 
in midmorning, at which point the staff, 
which had been notified that he was en 
route, would spring into activity; Carter de 
Haven, Jr., the son of one of Chaplin’s cronies 
(and now a film producer), would alert me. I 
would put aside the sketches of the previous 
day or so, on which I was working, and join 
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Charlie in the projection room. Our equipment 
included a small grand piano, a phonograph, a 
portable tape recorder, a large screen for the 
35 mm projectors, and a smaller one for the 
“Goldberg,” a projection movieola that could 
also back up in sync. 

When he appeared, Charlie was generally 
armed with a couple of musical phrases; in the 
beginning, apparently because he thought of me 
as an innocent, he seemed to enjoy telling me 
that he got some of his best ideas “while medi- 
tating [raising of eyebrow]—on the throne, you 
know.” Innocent or not, few composers can 
afford to be squeamish about the loci of the 
muse, so unless one of us had some other idea 
that could not wait we would first review the 
music leading to the sequence at hand and then 
go on to the new ideas. First, I would write 
them down; then we would run the footage 
over and over, discussing the scenes and the 
music. Sometimes we would use his tune, or we 
would alter it, or one of us might invent another 
melody. I should say that I always began by 
wanting to defer to him; not only was it his 
picture, but I was working from the common 
attitude that since I was ostensibly the arranger 
the musical ideas were his prerogative. 

Here it may be valuable to discuss the nature 
of the collaboration which Chaplin found neces- 
sary, and which has invariably been misinter- 
preted. For example, in an article by. one of 
Chaplin’s biographers, Theodore Huff,? in the 
very first paragraph we read, “When City Lights 
first appeared with the credit title ‘Music com- 
posed by Charles Chaplin’ . . . [people] assumed 
that Chaplin was stretching it a bit in order that 
the public be certain that from him came every- 
thing in the film.” The fact is that in City Lights, 
as in all of his films, Chaplin was assisted by 
another composer; in that instance it was Arthur 
Johnston (“Cocktails for Two,” “Pennies from 
Heaven”). I do not know how large a part 
Johnston played in that score, but I did discuss 
the music for The Great Dictator with the man 
who assisted Chaplain on that film. 

The Great Dictator was Charlie’s first real 
talkie; although he had used a sound track in 
City Lights and Modern Times, he had only 
been heard in the “Titina” sequence of the latter 
film. The composer who worked with Chaplin 








A series of five sketches done by Charlie Chaplin 
in 1935 when working on Modern Times follows. 
He presented them to David Raksin. 


This sketch shows “The Chaplin Coat of Arms. 
Two shoes, a hat, and a cane—rampant.” 


on The Great Dictator was Meredith Willson 
(The Music Man), an old friend who authorized 
me to quote him: “I know you will want to 
make it clear that Charlie was a very brilliant 
man, a very creative man. He would come into 
the studio they had given me to work in, and 
he would have ideas to suggest—melodies. After 
that, he would leave me alone. When he came 
in to see me again I would show him what I was 
doing, and often he would have very good sug- 
gestions to make. He liked to act as though he 
knew more music than he actually did, but his 
ideas were very good.” (It is interesting to note 
that in James Limbacher’s book Film Music, 
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p. 333, Chaplin and Willson are listed as co- 
composers of the score for The Great Dictator.) 

From Meredith’s account of his experience, it 
seems clear that he had more to do with the 
score for The Great Dictator than I had with 
Modern Times. Charlie and I worked hand in 
hand. Sometimes the initial phrases were several 
phrases long, and sometimes they consisted of 
only a few notes, which Charlie would whistle, 
or hum, or pick out on the piano. Thus far, it 
does not seem too different from what Willson 
has recounted. But here the differences begin. 
Where Meredith retreated to his studio to write, 
I remained in the projection room, where Charlie 
and I worked together to extend and develop 
the musical ideas to fit what was on the screen. 
When you have only a few notes or a short 
phrase with which to cover a scene of some 
length, there must ensue considerable develop- 
ment and variation—what is called for is the 
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application of the techniques of composition to 
shape and extend the themes to the desired 
proportions. (That so few people understand 
this, even those who may otherwise be well in- 
formed, makes possible the common delusion 
that composing consists of getting some kind 
of micro-flash of an idea, and that the rest of 
it is mere artisanry; it is this misconception that 
has enabled a whole generation of hummers and 
strummers to masquerade as composers.) 

Theodore Huff and others to the contrary, 
no informed person has claimed that Charlie 
had any of the essential techniques. But neither 
did he feed me a little tune and say, “You take 
it from there.” On the contrary; we spent hours, 
days, months in that projection room, running 
scenes and bits of action over and over, and 
we had a marvelous time shaping the music 
until it was exactly the way we wanted it. By 
the time we were through with a sequence we 
had run it so often that we were certain the 
music was in perfect sync. Very few film com- 
posers work this way (Erich Korngold did work 
in a projection room, and a few others—Aaron 
Copland, Leonard Bernstein, and Jerry Gold- 
smith come to mind—used movieolas); the usual 
procedure is to work from timing sheets, with 
a stop clock, to coordinate image and music. 
But Modern Times was my first job in Holly- 
wood, and I did not learn the sophisticated sys- 
tem of visual cueing until I took my sketches to 
Al Newman’s assistant, Charles Dunworth, who 
devised the “Newman” system. Dunworth took 
my timing and sync marks and transferred them 
to the film, so that during the recording ses- 
sions they would appear on the screen as 
streamers (white lines moving across the screen 
to indicate sync points) and punches (mathe- 
matically calculated holes punched in specific 
film frames. 

Chaplin had picked up an assortment of 
tricks of our trade and some of the jargon and 
took pleasure in telling me that some phrase 
should be played “vrubato,” which I embraced 
as a real improvement upon the intended Italian 
word, which was much the poorer for having 
been deprived of the v. Yet, very little escaped 
his eye or ear, and he had suggestions not only 
about themes and their appropriateness but 
also about the way in which the music should 
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develop, whether the melodies should move 
“up” or “down,” whether the accompaniment 
should be tranquil or “busy.” I recall an earnest 
discussion about a certain melody (or counter- 
melody). I had suggested that we had already 
used the tune in the middle and upper registers 
and that it was time we played it in the lower 
register; by the time Charlie and I had explored 
the possibilities, we had eliminated the French 
horn as having too soft an edge, the trombone 
as being too declamatory, the bassoon as a bit 
too mild, and I think we wound up using a 
tenor saxophone there. 

The result of this process was a series of 
sketches, quite specific as to principal musical 
lines and cueing to the action on the screen, but 
far from complete as to harmonies, subsidiary 
lines and voice leading, and instrumentation. 
While we were working at full momentum, it 
would have been foolish for me to keep Charlie 
standing there while I meticulously filled in all 
of the parts. So this first set of sketches was 
rather sparse, except that when an idea was 
clearly revealed I felt it worthwhile to speed 
write the whole thing immediately. Sometimes 
Charlie would attend to other matters while 
this was going on, or do his improvisations; 
more often than not he just stood around and 
kibitzed while I scribbled away. But most of the 
time I would settle for the shorthand sketch, 
and would either clean it up or rewrite it legibly 
in the mornings before he arrived at the studio 
or, if we had not worked after dinner, I would 
clear up my sketches at home; I often worked 
on weekends. (I still have a set of the rather 
primitive first sketches; but what has become 
of the more complete set from which Eddie 
Powell and I would later orchestrate the score 
for recording I do not know. I am afraid they 
may have been lost in the fire that destroyed 
the Powells’ house in Beverly Hills.) 


ometimes in the course of our work, when 
the need for a new piece of thematic ma- 
terial arose, Charlie might say, “A bit of 
‘Gershwin’ might be nice there.” He meant that 
the Gershwin style would be appropriate for 
that scene. And indeed there is one phrase that 
makes a very clear genuflection toward one of 





the themes in Rhapsody in Blue. Another in- 
stance would be the tune that later became a 
pop song called “Smile.” Here, Charlie said 
something like, “What we need here is one of 
those ‘Puccini’ melodies.” Listen to the result, 
and you will hear that, although the notes are 
not Puccini’s, the style and feeling are. 

When, in 1978, Prof. Charles Berg, of the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence, asked me if I 
would answer some questions about the music 
for Modern Times, I thought at first to de- 
cline. Over the years I had tried to be excep- 
tionally discreet on that subject.* During the 
time when I worked with Chaplin, and for 
quite a while before and after, he was persona 
non grata with many people out here, partly as 
a result of his extreme independence and partly 
because of his politics, which were consistently 
(even deliberately) misinterpreted as radical. 
Much of the animosity toward him reflected the 
all too common wish to bring down an envied 
figure; the rest can be understood as the prod- 
uct of the Great Hollywood Lunatic Fringe. 

I was reluctant to contribute to the process 
by which people in the limelight are made to 
appear fraudulent, although I knew that it was 
the very nature of the extravagant claims made 
on their behalf by the publicity machines that 
made the result almost inevitable. So for many 
years I said little or nothing, although I was 
often annoyed by the misinformation that flew 
about. While I was stewing in discomfort over 
Professor Berg’s letter, some of my most trusted 
friends suggested that it was time to set the 
record straight; and I decided to try, without 
precipitating one of those Welles-Mankiewicz 
hassles. These days, when the authorship of 
everything from the Bible to the latest cretinous 
effusion is considered suspect, there has arisen 
a foolish and uninformed skepticism. In such a 
climate, some may be all too eager to accept 
what I havé related above; but I am not much 
more comfortable with that than I am with the 
indiscriminate attribution of nearly everything 
according to the auteur theory. It might be 
worth recalling that when the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences belatedly gave its 
award for music to the composers of the score 
for Limelight, the three Oscars went to Charles 
Chaplin, Raymond Rasch, and Larry Russell. 
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Thinking about my time with Charlie, I 
realize that at some time or other in my young 
life I must have done something exceptionally 
right to have been blessed with such good for- 
tune. I cannot imagine a more auspicious and 
inspiring way of beginning a career in film 
music than working with an artist—and man— 
of his caliber; not only were we doing some- 
thing worth doing, and in style, but the experi- 
ence itself was unique. Most days we went to 
lunch at Musso and Frank’s, a nearby restau- 
rant that is to this day one of my favorites. 
Charlie, Henry Bergman (who appeared in many 
Chaplin films; in Modern Times he is the portly 
gentleman who gives Charlie and Paulette jobs 
in his café), Carter de Haven, Sr. (who had been 
a famous actor, and was the father of actress 
Gloria de Haven), and I would travel in splen- 
dor in Charlie’s limousine. We always sat in the 
same corner table in the back room and had 
the same rather bored waiter. Almost anyone 
else would have been elated at the prospect of 
serving an artist of such eminence, but this one 
was onto all of Charlie’s tricks and affected to 
be unaffected by them. But I loved every minute 
of it. 

Charlie had certain little songs with which 
he would order his lunch, and we learned to 
sing them along with him. One of them, to the 
tune of “I Want a Lassie,” went: “I want a 
curry; A ricy, spicy curry, With a dish of chut- 
ney on the side!” Another, to the melody of 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” went: “An 
I—rish Stew, with veg-e-ta-bles . . .!’” All were 
performed with gusto. Diners who were 
startled by the sudden outbursts from the corner 
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“How I worked my way up!” Chaplin’s caption refers to the fact that he did this sketch from the shoes up— 
also to his awareness of his ascent from poverty by pulling on his bootstraps, according to Raksin. 
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table seemed to be quickly moliified at the 
thought of enlivening their dinner conversations 
with accounts of their luncheon entertainment. 

The long hours we spent in the projection 
room were even nuttier. When we got stir 
crazy from concentrating we would often let 
off steam by doing acting improvisations—the 
crazier the better. Just about anything could 
set us off, and Charlie used to say, “You're a 
born actor.” (This might have helped to explain 
things to some of my colleagues who were later 
moved by some of my music to wonder what I 
was doing in their business.) Charlie intended 
to do a film about the Haymarket riots, which 
took place in Chicago in 1886; it would have 
been a drama about a shameful period in Ameri- 
can labor history, and I was going to play a 
man named Louis Lingg, who was jailed and, 
according to Charlie, was murdered there. An- 
other film which would have provided him with 
a role made for his talent was about Napoleon, 
and he wanted me to play the writer Stendhal. 
I am willing to concede that the world has been 
somewhat more deprived by not seeing him in 
his role than by not seeing me in mine. 


Chaplin’s sketch of “Earnest David” Raksin. 


There were also diversions, dinners, visits to 

Charlie’s house on Cove Way in Beverly Hills, 

where he had a projection room and an organ 

which we both played. He showed me a Bur- 

mese gong made of beaten brass shaped like an 

enormous jar; on its pedestal, it was taller than 

we were. I got him to lean against it, then 

walloped it with the wooden log which was 

used as a mallet—and Charlie went flying, from 

the strong vibrations. I read him a laudatory 

passage from a book by Elie Faure; he remained 

silent, and I said, “Isn’t it amazing for a man 

_Da to live to hear such things about himself 

¢ O One weekend Charlie, Henry, and I boarded 
the Chaplin yacht, a_ sixty-five-foot motor 
cruiser called Panacea, where his captain, a tall 
Scandinavian named Andy, and his Japanese 
This “Robot” appears to have been drawn by both chef, George, awaited us. And off we sailed to 
Chaplin and Raksin. Catalina Island, where we anchored off White’s 
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landing. Charlie and I dived off the stern and 
swam for a while, after which we enjoyed the 
first of several sumptuous meals, on the aft 
deck. As twilight fell, Charlie played his ac- 
cordion and generously offered me a turn at it. 
According to my notes, I must have done a bit 
too well, for Charlie was annoyed with me. 
Next day, Andy broke out the fishing gear, and 
within half an hour Charlie had hooked what 
must have been an enormous fish. We never 
did get to see it, but it was so big that later, 
when the tide was running in, and the bow of 
the yacht would normally have leaned into the 
tide, this fish kept the stern facing into the 
current. All of this was carefully observed by 
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In this caricature of “the Little Fellow,” Chaplin 
seems to be wondering whether his identity and 
Raksin’s were merging—hence the “David,” the 
three notes, and the question mark. (A sketch of 
Raksin was pasted under this one.) 


a ship named Velero III, which belonged to an 
oil man named Allan Hancock and was used 
for the study of marine biology. Charlie stayed 
with that fish—or whatever it was—for nearly 
nine hours and refused to let anyone else touch 
the rod until, as twilight came on, the line 
broke. This persistence was, I later realized, 
another side of the perfectionism with which 
he was obsessed. 








_a— 


Charlie Chaplin, Gertrude and Arnold Schoenberg, 
and David Raksin at the United Artists studio in 
1935. Years later, Raksin became a student of 
Schoenberg’s. 


omewhere, in those days, there must have 
been a travel agent who served interna- 
tional celebrities and who worked from a 
map on which there must have been a magnetic 
pushpin indicating the southeast corner of Sun- 
set and La Brea in Hollywood. (There is, of 
course, a much simpler and more logical ex- 
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planation for the number of famous people who 
visited the studio: the fascination exerted by 
that extraordinary man.) Among the guests who 
came to be entertained in the projection room 
and for lunch were directors King Vidor, Rou- 
ben Mamoulian, and Harry D’Arrast; the docu- 
mentarian Pare Lorentz; writers Marc Connelly 
and Alexander Woollcott; and a number of per- 
formers, including the British actress Constance 
Collier, who, after watching us fit music to a 
comedy scene, said, “I find this as bewildering 
as a football game.” To which I replied, “I had 
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no idea we were so simple.” This led Carter de 
Haven to take aim at me with, “When a man 
blows out his brains, and lives, he becomes a 
musician.” I turned to Charlie and found that 
he had assumed the attitude of an interlocutor 
in a vaudeville show, and was waiting for me 
to say something appropriately mean. I obliged 
with, “And if he dies, he becomes an actor.” 
Somewhere amid all of the carrying on I put 
Charlie’s fedora on sideways and “did” Charlie 
doing Napoleon. He was mildly amused, but I 
was quite carried away and said to Miss Collier, 
“TIsn’t it a wonderful world where you can do 
this to a great man’s hat!” 


I loved to egg Charlie on, to provoke him 
into an improvisation—which was not too hard 
to do. And I especially enjoyed his fluent way 
with the argot of London costermongers, in 
which certain words are made to substitute for 
others with which they rhyme. I was listening 
to Charlie kidding with Alf Reeves one morn- 
ing, and he said, “Oh, I’m all right, but my 
‘Obson’s is givin’ me trouble. I musta got me 
daisies wet.” Charlie liked to have me ask what 
all of that meant, but by then I had already 
learned from him that ‘Obson’s was cockney 
for Hobson’s Choice (a play), and hence stood 
in for “voice.” In the same way daisies stood for 
“daisy roots,” and meant “foots.” Another time 
he said to Mr. Reeves, “I can hardly keep the 
minces open.” (For “mince pies” rhymes with 
“eyes.”) And, “Can’t wait till I get home and lay 
the barnet [“barnet fair” equals “hair’] on the 
titwillow [“pillow’] and go bo-peep [to 
sleep’”’].” He also had a favorite, very rude poem 
that began, “While sittin’ one day by the Anna- 
Maria [‘fire’], a-toastin’ me plates o’ meat 
[“feet’’], I “eard a knock on the Rory O’Moore 
[“door”] which made me old raspberry beat 
[“rasberry tart’ equals “heart’’].” 

On a more sober note—too sober, as it 
turned out—my old friend Oscar Levant, who 
was a member of the circle with which I ran 
in my spare time, told me one day that Arnold 
Schoenberg, with whom he was studying, was 
eager to meet Chaplin. I spoke to Charlie at 
once, and it was arranged for Schoenberg to visit 
the studio a few days later. The great composer 
appeared with Mrs. Schoenberg for the meeting. 
I greeted them at the gate and took them into 
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the projection room, where I introduced them 
to Charlie. In no time at all it was evident that 
the conversation which ensued was heading for 
a stalemate. Schoenberg, with his strong sense 
of his own eminence and his intellectual rigor, 
seemed baffled by the disparity between Chap- 
lin’s preeminent position as a film artist and 
his casual urbanity. It was disconcerting for 
Schoenberg to find that the cinematic genius he 
admired so much did not affect the serious de- 
meanor which is in some cultures the perqui- 
site of greatness. And although Charlie was on 
his best gracious-host behavior, the feeling soon 
grew awkward and painful, and it was with a 
sense of relief that I saw the visit end. 

For a brief time, when Charlie was called 
away to attend to some studio business, I was 
left to entertain the Schoenbergs, and while we 
were talking music I summoned up the courage 
to ask him whether he would consider accepting 
me as a student. He responded that he would 
want to see some of my music first, and we left 
it at that. (It was only after several years had 
passed, during which time I had not felt up to 
approaching him again, that Oscar Levant said 
that “the Old Man” had been asking about 
me; this time I went to see him, and he ac- 
cepted me.) After the Schoenbergs left, Charlie 
said to me, “You were curiously chaste... ?” 
I tried to explain that the irreverent schoolboy 
was, finally, somewhat awed, but gave up in 
embarrassment. 

Chaplin was actually an admirer of fine con- 
cert music. In our projection room there was a 
pretty good phonograph, and he had brought 
some of his recordings in from home. These 
included a Symphony in D by Mozart (I can- 
not remember whether it was the Paris, K. 297, 
or the Haffner, K. 385, but I think the con- 
ductor was Thomas Beecham); also, Prometheus, 
by Scriabin (Stokowski’s recording); Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony of Psalms (with the composer 
conducting, I believe); the First Symphony of 
“Szostakowicz” (I think I copied that spelling 
from the label of the album, and the recording 
was probably the one by Stokowski with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra); a Balinese gamelan re- 
cording; and finally, a recording of Prokofiev's 
Third Piano Concerto (with Piero Coppola con- 
ducting the London Symphony and the com- 
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poser as soloist). This last piece figured in a 
practical joke that says something disconcerting 
about the brashness with which I sometimes 
behaved, as well as the almost fatherly tolerance 
with which Charlie put up with my peccadillos. 

Charlie had a portable tape recorder. (I believe 
it is the same one visible in some of the photo- 
graphs taken when the two of us were reminisc- 
ing about the work on Modern Times on the 
day in 1952 before he left to live in Europe.) 
Occasionally he would play something back for 
me that he had hummed into the machine, and 
he liked to tell his guests that he used it so 
as not to lose some good idea that might come 
to him when I was not around to write it down. 
I think that this irritated me because the way 
in which he said it was outside the scope of 
our bargain—it seemed to reduce me to the 
flunky I had no intention of being. One morn- 
ing, when he was late getting to the studio 
and I had no sketches to clean up, I put some 
bits and pieces of the recorded works on tape 
by recording them from the phonograph. Natur- 
ally, this would have to be the day that Charlie 
turned up with his wife Paulette’ and their guest 
—H. G. Wells, no less. As expected, at one 


point he delivered his little spiel about the magic 
machine and ended by saying, “Let’s see what’s 


” 


on the tape,” and turning it on at full volume. 
With which, out blasted the second theme of 
the first movement of the Prokofiev Third Piano 
Concerto—and for a moment I thought that 
this was going to be the end of me. But every- 
body else thought it was funny, which seemed 
to help Charlie past a bad moment. (Today, 
I think I deserved a swift kick, but I am just 
as happy that I never got it.) 

If I do not have my events mixed up, that 
was also the day we took Wells over to the 
recording session after lunch. As we were leav- 
ing the projection room, Wells, who had ap- 
parently been hearing about me from Charlie, 
turned and said, “Red . . . very red, I’m told.” 
While I stood there agape over the idea that 
this futurist should find my politics other than 
quaint, that beautiful young woman, Paulette, 
said in her best eager voice, “Oh, yes!’”” And 
Wells, in the manner of a farceur delivering an 
exit line, said, “Ah . . . a nice, old-fashioned 
color,” and swept out the doorway. 


he recording sessions were a unique com- 
bination of working time and social event. 
Charlie was at his best, in his most elegant 
finery, sitting near the podium, listening and 
carrying on, sometimes conducting a bit, and 
generally charming everyone with his antics. 
He was delighted with the way the score was 
turning out, and his euphoria was contagious. 
Al Newman liked to record at night, when the 
rest of the United Artists studio was shut down. 
Since the stage was soundproof, this could not 
have been because of a need to avoid the distrac- 
tion of daytime activities. After a while, I real- 
ized that there is a quality of isolation which 
those of us who work at night experience, a 
psychological remoteness that provides blessed 
relief from the clamor of everyday banality, and 
that this was what Newman was after. And 
when, after three or four hours of intense con- 
centration, an intermission was called, the entire 
orchestra of about sixty-five, the sound crew, 
and the rest of us would adjourn to an adjacent 
stage where tables had been set up and a supper 
was served in grand style by the staff of the 
best caterers in town, the Vendome. This period 
of congeniality must have been very expensive 
—supper for about eighty-five, five nights a 
week for several weeks—but it was surely worth 
it, for it helped to sustain the feeling that some- 
thing special was afoot, something elegant and 
worth the effort. 

Eddie Powell and I shared a problem which 
the others were spared. When the recording 
sessions were over, the musicians and the sound 
crew went off to get some rest, to be ready for 
the next evening’s work. But Eddie and I had to 
keep one jump ahead of the copyists and the 
orchestra, so we would usually resume work 
on the next round of orchestrations when every- 
one else had gone home. Since this went on 
and on, after a while we were both ready to 
be carted away from sheer exhaustion. One day 
Al Newman said to me, “You look sick. Why 
don’t you take the night off—skip the record- 
ing.” I must have been pretty well worn out to 
agree to miss the session, but it was either that 
or collapse. So I went off to dinner with a friend 
and then back to my apartment to listen to 
some music—and embarrassed myself by falling 
asleep. 
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When I arrived at the studio next morning, 
I learned that Al and Charlie had had a fierce 
argument at the session; they too were operat- 
ing on ragged nerves, and after one bad take 
Charlie had accused the players of “dogging 
it’”—lying down on the job. At this, Newman, 
who at the best of times had a _ hair-trigger 
temper, had broken his baton and stalked off 
the stage, and was now refusing to work with 
Chaplin. This was put to me in a way that 
reveals a sleazy side of studio politics. Several 
of Sam Goldwyn’s younger executives, who 
knew all the gossip, told me that I would be 
expected to take over and conduct the remaining 
sessions. I realized later that they would have 
enjoyed watching me struggle with the tempta- 
tion offered by such an opportunity, believing 
that it was certain to supersede whatever loyalty 
I might feel toward Newman. But I said that 
if what they had told me was true, then Charlie 
was at fault and owed Al and the orchestra an 
apology, and that I could not agree to anything 
that would hurt Al or weaken his position. As 
it turned out, the United Artists people invoked 
Powell’s contract with them and had him com- 
plete the sessions. With Eddie conducting, I did 
most of the remaining orchestration, and the 
recordings concluded in a rather sad and inde- 
terminate spirit. Eddie and I thought that this 
was not the way to end things, so we gave a 
big party for the orchestra, complete with the 
best that the Vendome had to offer. But nothing 
could quite compensate for the fact that, as a 
result of my stiff-necked adherence to what 
I thought was right, Charlie and I became 
estranged, and we would not become friends 
again until many years later. 

When, during the final recording session, we 
came at last to the ending of Modern Times— 
the scene in which Charlie and the gamin 
(Paulette Goddard) once again dispossessed and 
having had to escape from the detectives, find 
themselves on the road at sunrise—I remem- 
bered something that Charlie had said when 
we were working to get the music just right. 
We had a guest that day, Boris Shumiatsky, 
the head of the Russian film industry. (I do not 
know whether I could have managed to be civil 
to him if I had known that he was the Soviet 
bureaucrat who had gone to such lengths to 
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This appears to be the same recorder Raksin used 
to play a little joke on Chaplin on the day H. G. 
Wells visited the United Artists studio in 1935. 
This photograph was taken on the last day for 
Chaplin in Hollywood, before exile. He is saying, 
“I guess this is it!” Courtesy of Francis O’Neill. 


make Sergei Eisenstein’s life miserable, to cen- 
sure him, and to thwart his plans.) A note I 
wrote to myself that day contains no reference 
to Shumiatsky except to say that he was present. 
But it does juxtapose my own naiveté with 
Charlie’s more wordly outlook: 


So now the film ends on a beautiful note of hope, 
with conquerable worlds on the horizon, and 

we spent much time deliberating [as to] how the 
music should soar—but Charlie is a bit cynical 
about the future of his . . . hero and his gamin. 
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“They'll probably get kicked in the pants again,” 
he says (as we watch them on the screen, trudging 
hopefully away into the dawn). And they 
probably will, and it will probably happen in 

his next film. 


Charlie’s next film was The Great Dictator, 
in which he played a dual role: he was Hynkel, 
dictator of Tomania (a satiric figure modeled 
on Adolf Hitler), and also a Jewish barber. 
Paulette played Hannah, and in the story they 
all had their share of troubles. Meredith Willson 
worked with Charlie on the score. Busy with 
my own thriving career—I was now composing 
film scores on my own—I would still have a 
long way to go before Charlie and I would 
resume our friendship; but that is another story. 

It seems odd to me now that I, who remember 
so much about our time together, should re- 
member so little about the inconclusive way in 
which our association ended back in 1935. 
Charlie remained cordial; but he was offended 
that, having been caught in the cross fire be- 
tween him and Newman, I had sided with Al. 
I guess he did not understand how hard that 
was for me to do. We parted without formal- 
ities. 

The gap left in one’s life by the departure 
of so powerful a personality, moreover one who 
has become so close a friend and mentor, can 
hardly be described without risking overstate- 
ment. I know that I must have felt the loss 
keenly; but there is no memory of pain or of 
mourning, which tells me that whatever residual 
unhappiness was not gradually dispelled by the 
diversions of work and the good life as lived 
in Southern California I somehow assimilated, 
as perhaps a lesson in “Life as a Mixed 
Blessing.” 

Years later, when Charlie and I had again 
become friends—almost as casually as we had 
parted—the final vestiges of that knot of sad- 
ness dissolved away, leaving me with a treasure 
of incomparable beauty and _ richness—the 
memory of my time with Charlie Chaplin and 
our work together. 


Charlie Chaplin improvising for his guest, David 
Raksin, at his LaBrea studio on his last day there 
before moving to Europe in 1952. Courtesy of 
Francis O’Neill. 
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NOTES 


1. It is still there—now the A&M recording studio. 

2. Author of Within the Law and The Trial of Mary 
Dugan. 

3. Theodore Huff, “Chaplin as Composer,” Films in 
Review (September 1950). 

4, I will paraphrase from my reply to Professor Berg. 

5. Paulette Goddard, then Mrs. Chaplin, who played 
the gamin in Modern Times. 


Davio Raxsin—composer, conductor, author, lec- 
turer, and teacher—began his musical studies in his 
native Philadelphia as a pianist. He also received 
instruction in woodwinds from his father—who was 
a conductor of concert bands and silent film orches- 
tras—and studied composition with Isadore Freed 
(1934-35) and Arnold Schoenberg (1937-38). He led 
his own dance band at age twelve and put himself 
through the University of Pennsylvania (B.Mus.) 
by playing ir. society bands and radio orchestras. 

Upon graduation he went to New York City, 
where he played and sang with various bands. 
George Gershwin heard his arrangement of “I Got 
Rhythm” and recommended him to the famous 
Harms-Chappell team that arranged the music for 
nearly every Broadway show of that time. This led 
to a call to Hollywood to assist Charlie Chaplin on 
the score of his film Modern Times. 

He has since composed music for more than a 
hundred films, including Laura (the theme of which 
has become one of the most often recorded pieces 
in recording history, with more than three hundred 
different versions), Forever Amber, Force of Evil, 
Carrie, Separate Tables, Al Capone, The Redeemer, 
The Bad and the Beautiful, The Unicorn in the 
Garden, and Madeline (the ast two animated). 

Television credits include themes and scores for 
Ben Casey, Life with Father, Breaking Point, and 
more than three hundred individual television pro- 
grams; acting on Beacon Hill; and numerous inter- 
views. 

While continuing to compose and conduct, Mr. 
Raksin has served as president of the Composers 
and Lyricists Guild of America, has written many 
articles for professional periodicals and journals, 
from the New York Times to the international edi- 
tion of Variety, has done a weekly radio program on 
music for four years, and continues to lecture and 
teach. Besides giving courses in composition at USC 
and UCLA, he conducts a seminar in various aspects 
of urban culture, planning, and development in the 
Center for Urban Affairs at USC. 
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for Developing Countries 





The Franklin Book Programs 


BY DATUS C. SMITH, JK. 


mong the many unusual collections 

in the Library of Congress there is 

one that would be absolutely mysti- 

fying to a visitor coming upon it un- 
awares. One sees there, in astonishing juxtaposi- 
tion, such books as Little Women, Gift from the 
Sea, Ideas of the Great Economists, Shane, The 
Night of the Iguana, Dr. Spock’s Baby & Child 
Care, and The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers. There are about three 
thousand seemingly unrelated titles, and the 
books are not even in one language but in a 
babel of non-English tongues—Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Bengali, Malay, Indonesian, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and other languages. 

How on earth did this amazing collection 
come about, and how did it happen to end up 
in our national library? The answer is that these 
are samples of the books—mostly translations 
of American books—brought out by indigenous 
publishing houses in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America with the assistance of a U.S. nonprofit 
organization called Franklin Book Programs. The 
name was chosen in allusion to our most famous 
early printer and publisher. The corporation was 
formed in 1952. When it was dissolved in 1979 
the board gave all the remaining financial assets 
to the Center for the Book at the Library of 
Congress, and the Library also received the col- 
lection of sample books. (The organization’s 


Louisa May Alcott, Little Women. Arabic. 
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archives went to Princeton University Library 
for incorporation in its Archives of American 
Publishing. The chronological correspondence 
files, which Princeton did not think necessary 
for archival purposes, were given to the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library at Austin.) 

The first specific proposal to form the non- 
profit corporation that turned out to be Franklin 
Book Programs was made in 1951 by Verner 
Clapp, Assistant Librarian of Congress. It was 
in the Library’s Whittall Pavilion during a joint 
meeting of the International Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association and the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the American Book 
Publisher’s Council (predecessor of the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers). The two groups 
had come together to consider how to help meet 
the need for American books in developing 
countries. In the middle of the discussion Clapp 
said, ‘Say, listen, we have been talking all this 
time about exporting books in English. But how 
about some plan to make our books available 
in languages that more of the people can read?” 
One of the publishers present thumped the 
table and said, “By George, let’s do it!” And 
an organizing committee was then appointed 
(two commercial publishers, one librarian, and 
one university press director), and some months 
later the Franklin nonprofit corporation came 
into being. 

But there were other Library of Congress con- 
nections that should be mentioned. Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress and later Director 





Jack Schaefer, Shane. Urdu. 


General of Unesco, was on one of the earliest 
Franklin boards. Also, Dana J. Pratt, present 
director of the Library’s Publishing Office, was 
for several years on the Franklin staff as field 
director and played a critical role in the Franklin 
programs in Arabic, Persian, and Peshtu. 


he most important of the Library-con- 

nected developments was one which re- 

lates directly to the title-selection issues. 
It was a contribution by Dan Lacy (now a vice- 
president of McGraw-Hill, Inc.), who had been 
Deputy Assistant Librarian of Congress but had 
been loaned by the Library to the State De- 
partment when the department’s book programs 
were under threat of annihilation by McCarthy- 
minded people in Congress. He saved the pro- 
grams and they were subsequently incorporated 
in the United States Information Agency. And 
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Benjamin Spock, The Common Sense Book of 
Baby and Child Care. Arabic. 


he had the department make a grant to Franklin 
Book Programs with a half million dollars that 
we think he must have found under the corner 
of a rug, as he was later criticized for having 
given Franklin that fund, which had not been 
specifically appropriated for the purpose. 

That was Franklin’s first grant from any 
source, and Dan Lacy handled it in such fashion 
that Franklin was able to go to work immedi- 
ately in 1952 without either bureaucratic ob- 
structions or a propaganda incubus, either of 
which would have made everything else fruit- 
less. There had been a dizzy proposal for an 
enormous government-financed translation pro- 
gram for strictly propaganda purposes. If it had 
been implemented in the way in which it was 
presented to Congress it would have been 
branded as cultural imperialism in all developing 
countries and would have been harmful to U.S. 
interest. Most fortunately it was killed in the 
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House, but some publishers and some Congress- 
men continued to remember it and misapplied 
its terms of reference to Franklin. That caused 
initial difficulty in the establishment of Frank- 
lin’s credentials as a private organization that 
received government as well as private funds. 
Oddly enough, however, Franklin’s independent 
status was quite easily established in the coun- 
tries where the operations were carried out. 
Thanks to the vision in Lacy’s prescription for 
use of the State Department money—making 
possible the title-selection policy I describe be- 
low—the Franklin program was immediately ac- 
ceptable not only to publishers and government 
authorities in the other countries but also to 
educators and the whole intellectual community. 

Franklin’s status as a private nonpolitical or- 
ganization was the clear intention right from the 
start, and developing the indigenous publishing 
industry was recognized as an essential part of 
the translation work. That was the basic reason 
for the millions of dollars of private support 
given through the years by American indi- 
viduals, corporations, and foundations. The larg- 
est single grant was $1 million from the Ford 
Foundation, but there were hundreds of others 
in smaller amounts. Nevertheless there was 
constant evidence that American sponsorship of 
Franklin’s principle of local title selection was in 
itself the best kind of American propaganda 
vis-a-vis the intellectual leaders of the develop- 
ing countries. 

The policy of having people in the local 
country, rather than Americans, select the books 
to be published was important not only for the 
above policy reasons but also for making the 
program viable in practical terms. Franklin pur- 
chased translation rights from the American 
proprietors (authors or publishers) and also paid 
for having the translations made in the other 
country, but only in the most exceptional cases 
was there any subsidy to the publisher. And the 
local publisher was required to pay Franklin a 
royalty on all copies sold. From the publisher’s 
point of view, therefore, the business deal was 
just as if an author had walked in off the street 
and made a normal author-publisher contract. 
So the local publisher would of course refuse 
to take on a Franklin book unless he felt it 
would respond to the needs and interests of 
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Munro Leaf, The Story of Ferdinand. Ewe and Twi. 


his country and would therefore sell enough 
copies to cover his costs and bring him some 
profit. 

Local selection was thus the heart of the 
whole Franklin operation. Yet our Arab and 
Persian friends (the first operating offices were 
in Cairo and Tehran) were frightened about 
trying to make selections in view of their limited 
knowledge of American books. Franklin came 
to see the need for some method of combining 
American bibliographical knowledge with the 
judgment of wise local advisers—the ultimate 
book selectors—about what books would really 
serve the interest of the local country. The plan 
as finally developed worked brilliantly. It was 
very expensive, but because it assured a high 
percentage of successful books in publishing 
terms it guaranteed the continuing participation 
of the local book industry in bringing out the 
books at its own cost. 
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And it was this policy of local selection, also, 
that made it possible to enlist as translators and 
editors in all the countries the cream of intel- 
lectual and public life. Instead of using starving 
graduate students and hard-pressed residents of 
Grubb Street (such as had traditionally been 
employed for translation projects), Franklin en- 
gaged cabinet ministers, university presidents, 
top-flight journalists, and leading poets, scien- 
tists, and engineers. Incidentally, Franklin al- 
ways tried to tap Opposition as well as Estab- 
lishment people for translation assignments, and 
time after time it developed after a government 
upset that the new leaders supported Franklin 
as strongly as the people they had replaced. 


hen finally established, the selection 
process worked in this way: The local 
Franklin staff would enlist advisers— 


editors, litterateurs, and other professionals— 
and get their views as well as those of local 
publishers about what kinds of books would 
be most useful. They were asked to give general 
prescriptions, such as “children’s books in pop- 
ular science,” “books in economics for the gen- 
eral reader,” “books about the Middle East,” 
“contemporary plays,” and “recent world his- 
tory.” The local Franklin office would send the 
requests to Franklin/New York, which would 
then commission specialists in those fields and 
pay them for compiling booklists meeting the 
specifications. Franklin/New York would then 
purchase copies of the selected books and air- 
freight them to the operating office. We were 
frequently criticized for what looked like ex- 
travagance in shipping by air, but we learned 
very early that the cost was justified. After the 
initial delay to consult the American bibliogra- 
phers and then further delay in buying the 
books, it would have been disastrous to wait 
some further months for surface shipment and 
final customs clearance at destination. By that 
time the original suggester might well have lost 
interest, and the publisher who had said he 
wanted to publish that kind of book might well 
have drifted off into other interests. So Franklin 


Jeanne Bendrick, Electronics for Young People. 
Arabic. 
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Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 
Persian. 


over the years spent more than a million dollars 
on the selection, purchase, and air-shipment of 
sample books in fields requested by the operat- 
ing offices. 

In order to give the local people a wide 
enough choice, New York would frequently 
send fifty to a hundred books in a given field. 
And the people in New York learned how to 
accept philosophically a field response such as 
“Our advisers have looked at all the samples 
you sent us in such-and-such a field, but they 
don’t think any of them are just right for 
publication here. Maybe you would like to send 
us some new samples, or perhaps we should 
skip that category for the time being.” At first 
there was an American tendency to scream 
about the waste of expense and effort in such 
cases, but in the long run everyone came to 
recognize that what was spent in making pos- 
sible the local-selection process might be the 
most fully justified of all Franklin expenditures. 


























Washington Irving, The Alhambra. Arabic. 


In the comment above about the field offices’ 
desire for American bibliographical recommen- 
dations, I do not ignore the value of the knowl- 
edge of American books on the part of some of 
the local advisers. I have always remembered 
that during my first week in Cairo I met an 
Egyptian woman who was familiar with Amer- 
ican children’s books. I asked her to suggest 
titles for translation into Arabic, and she gave 
me a list of nineteen books. Years later I came 
upon a copy of the list and after checking dis- 
covered that twelve of her nominations had 
been chosen: independently through full opera- 
tion of the local-selection process and success- 
fully published by Cairo publishers. More often, 
however, local advisers were limited in their 
knowledge of American books or far out of 
date, though of course way ahead of any Amer- 
ican bibliographer in understanding what would 
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John Lewellen, The Mighty Atom. Indonesian. 


be meaningful in local terms and therefore 
might be expected to “fly” as a publishing 
project. For every single selection the Franklin 
manager had to get endorsement from educa- 
tional or other specialists in order to assure 
himself of the usefulness of the books but also 
to find a local publisher willing to bring the 
book out at his own expense. 

So much for the procedures and the history. 
But what were the books actually chosen 
through this process? Altogether there were 
more than 3,000 title-selection decisions made 
in the different countries. In round numbers 
there were about 1,200 for publication in Arabic 
(Cairo, Beirut, Baghdad), 750 for Persian (Teh- 
ran and Tabriz), 350 for Urdu (Lahore and 
Karachi), 300 for Bengali (Dhaka), 200 for 
Indonesian (Jakarta and Bandung), 75 for Malay 
(Kuala Lumpur and Singapore), 75 for Spanish 
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(chiefly Buenos Aires), 30 for Portuguese (Rio 
de Janeiro), and a handful for other languages 
including Peshtu, Ga, Twi, Ewe, and Fanti. 

Books for young people are on the list in 
large numbers, and they are of almost every 
sort. Appearance of those books was especially 
history-making in many of the countries where 
Franklin worked, as juvenile books other than 
schoolbooks were quite rare in many of the 
countries. Some of our famous juvenile stories 
were chosen, such as Tom Sawyer, The Wizard 
of Oz, The Courage of Sarah Noble, King of the 
Wind, Pinto’s Journey, The Story of Ferdinand, 
and The Biggest Bear, as well as multiple titles 
from Lois Lenski. But there were far more non- 
fiction books of the “introductions to the world” 
variety. Some hundreds of titles were chosen 
in the field of popular science for young people. 

Frequently local advisers would hit upon a 
series and find it advantageous to stay with it, 
doing one book after another of the series titles. 
Those included the Bertha Parker introductions 
to science at the lowest level, the Random House 
“All About” series for older readers. Other 
series that proved extremely popular were the 
“First Books” of the Franklin Watts line, the 
“True Books” of the Children’s Press, and the 
“Lands & Peoples” series of Lippincott. 


large number of titles were chosen in 
Ai field of popular psychology, both 
self-improvement for young people (for 
instance, How to Live with Brothers and Sisters) 
and dozens of titles for parents and teachers. 
The small books published by Science Research 
Associates were extremely well-liked and went 
into repeated reprintings. William Menninger’s 
Making and Keeping Friends and Charles Leon- 
ard’s Why Children Misbehave were among the 
best-sellers. In a number of cases teachers’ col- 
leges adopted these series for regular course use, 
while trade sale to parents and young people 
was going merrily along through bookstores. 
One of the most interesting categories—and 
it was a very large one—was of books about 
the very areas where the translations were be- 
ing published. It was astonishing how many of 
the American works abouit the Middle East and 
Asia, rather familiar here, were unknown in 
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Aaron Copland, What to Listen for in Music. 
Arabic. 


those areas themselves. And even those that 
were known to people with a command of Eng- 
lish, especially those who had studied abroad, 
were in many cases absolutely new to the gen- 
eral public. There were even a few books in- 
cluded which had really originated in those 
areas but were not currently available except 
through the channel of American publication— 
such as Antonious’s Arab Awakening and 
Fakhry’s Pyramids. There had apparently been 
no recent Alhambra in Arabic until the hand- 
some Franklin-sponsored edition appeared. And, 
although I still don’t quite believe it, we were 
told that Hammurabi’s Code had not been avail- 
able in Arabic until the Franklin-sponsored pub- 
lication in Baghdad. Carleton Coon’s Caravan 
and Edward Chiera’s They Wrote on Clay were 
done in both Persian and Arabic, and Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind made history in the 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter. Bengali. 


Iranian booktrade, as it was the first success 
in a direct-mail selling effort, which had never 
before been tried in the country. Dimand’s 
Handbook of Muhammedan Art and Hazard’s 
Atlas of Islamic History were popular, and six 
of Harold Lamb’s titles dealing with South Asia 
and Central Asia were continuing successes in 
several of the languages. 

Biography was one of the popular fields for 
both adult readers and young people—every- 
thing from Benjamin Franklin to Charles Lind- 
bergh, as well as more recent figures. There was 
special interest in group treatments relating to 
a common biographical theme, such as John 
Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage and Sarah Bol- 
ton’s Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
For the latter book there were extensive adap- 
tations for each language, with a distinguished 
public figure serving as editor and adding new 
chapters about famous people in the local cul- 


ture. The same treatment was given to Bolton’s 
Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. And both 
books, though regarded as juveniles at home, 
were sensational adult best-sellers in the trans- 
lated versions. Another book given local adapta- 
tion of the same sort was Ed Murrow’s collec- 
tion of personal creeds under the title This I 
Believe. In Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Bengali 
the book included new contributions by some 
of the greatest contemporary figures in the 
respective countries. 

Some of the books introduced both adults and 
young people to fields they had not previously 
met through books—such as Copland’s What 
to Listen for in Music, Katherine Gibson’s Pic- 
tures to Grow Up With, Carson’s Sea Around 
Us, and Flanagan’s How to Understand Modern 
Art. Novels and dramas, both classic and con- 
temporary, appear on the lists in great numbers, 
and even a certain amount of poetry. I vividly 
recall the excitement on both sides when I 
introduced Robert Frost and his Persian trans- 
lator to each other when the Iranian, on a U.S. 
visit, happened to be present at a Frost public 
reading. 

The dramas on the list are an impressive 
collection. For a small sampling: Ah! Wilderness 
(one of seven O’Neill titles), Billy Budd, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, A Man for All 
Seasons, and Our Town. We were told that the 
Franklin translation of You Can’t Take It with 
You was the first instance of using colloquial 
instead of classical Arabic for published dra- 
matic literature. The list of novels is sweeping 
in its variety and interest, running from items 
like The Deerslayer and The Scarlet Letter and 
Moby Dick and The Rise of Silas Lapham 
through Age of Innocence and O Pioneers! and 
Dodsworth and Drums Along the Mohawk to 
Gone with the Wind and A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. 

Philosophy appears among the titles in pro- 
fusion, with the authors including Dewey (too 
many of his titles for the taste of contemporary 
Americans), Santayana’s Sense of Beauty, Lipp- 
mann’s Preface to Morals, Maritain’s Man and 
the State, Sabine’s History of Political Theory 
and Durant’s Story of Philosophy. 

Quite a number of famous documents were 
published, including a notable edition of the 
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Bertha Morris Parker, Sound. Arabic. 


Federalist Papers, with the translation by an 
ambassador who was later foreign minister of 
the Sudan. It included a long introductory essay 
in which he sought to identify lessons from 
the American experience that might be useful 
to Arabs in thinking about the problems of 
federalism. 

It would take another article as long as this 
one to give details on the scholarly title list 
chosen through Franklin’s local-selection pro- 
cess. At first there was greatest interest in works 
in the humanities and social sciences, especially 
studies of literature and philosophy, both ancient 
and modern. In later stages, however, especially 
in connection with university textbook pro- 
grams, there was a sharp turn toward applied 
science. 

The most complicated single project was the 
Columbia-Viking Encyclopedia in five different 
languages, each with extensive adaptation that 
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took years to accomplish. The Urdu and Bengali 
editions ran into delays, but the Indonesian, 
Persian, and Arabic versions were great suc- 
cesses. The Arabic was reissued in revised edi- 
tions and was also published in a greatly modi- 
fied form specifically for school use. 


rom the very beginning of Franklin work, 
the local managers were positively brilliant 
in the way they enlisted the help of intel- 
lectual leaders in making title selections and in 
serving as editors and translators. In Cairo, for 
instance, that included the great surviving fig- 
ures of the Egyptian Renaissance, such as Taha 
Hussian and Tewfik el Hakim, with the latter, 
the famous dramatist, being the leading in- 
fluence in the choice of plays. 
Among the most helpful intellectuals of a 
later generation was Ahmad Zaky, a leading 
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Willa Cather, My Antonia. Persian. 


scientist and president of the University of 
Cairo. One might have expected him to go for 
advanced science, but he insisted that the great- 
est need was for children’s books on popular 
science. When he looked over the sample books 
that our American advisers had suggested in 
that field he leaped at the Bertha Parker books 
and offered to translate the first one, Animals 
We Know. That not only started off the Parker 
series with éclat but established the principle 
that leading intellectuals could make worthy use 
of their talents in helping to produce books for 
young people. 

Those Parker books also give a good example 
of cooperation among the different Franklin 
offices. Ultimately about thirty Parker titles were 
published, most of them in five languages. Be- 
cause the books have handsome four-color illus- 
trations that are frightfully expensive to print 
in small quantities there were special economic 
problems for the publishers. But because of 


interest of the various offices in the same titles 
Franklin devised a plan for joint printing of the 
color pictures. We arranged for “joint runs” 
of the color pictures in Tehran, then shipment 
of the flat sheets with the color pictures in place 
but blanks for imprinting the text in the dif- 
ferent languages in the places of publication. 
Initially the joint printing was for Urdu, Persian, 
and Arabic, enabling print orders of about forty 
thousand, large enough for economical printing. 
But when colleagues working in Bengali, Malay, 
and Indonesian said they wanted to get in on 
the deal also, that raised special problems. Those 
three languages read left to right like English, 
while the Arabic-based languages go in the 
opposite direction. So we had to “flop the nega- 
tives” for part of each printing run. This pro- 
cedure was used for more than a dozen titles. 

One other production matter should be men- 
tioned—cover designs. The subject had atten- 
tion in all Franklin offices, but the Cairo story 
deserves special note. The challenge to improve 
the appearance of books in the Arab world 
was especially great because of the centuries-old 
tradition of grace and beauty in Arabic calli- 
graphy, yet the downright ugliness of most 
twentieth-century books in the language. 

The Egyptians running the Franklin office in 
Cairo enlisted the help of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and offered prizes to be awarded for 
cover designs for books Franklin was sponsor- 
ing. The only Franklin stipulation was that the 
jury must include a printer and that he have 
veto power as to the practicality of the artwork. 
Copies of the English-language originals, with 
jackets removed, were deposited in the office 
of the institute’s dean, and the artists were able 
to examine them there. And all our Egyptian 
friends joined in a campaign to encourage par- 
ticipation by famous painters, architects, fabric 
designers, and other artists who had never be- 
fore thought of books as vehicles for their art. 

More than two hundred designs were chosen 
by the jury, and they were exhibited at the Cairo 
Museum of Modern Art, with the Minister of 
Education officiating at the opening. A selection 
of the designs was later brought to the U.S. and 
displayed at the New York Public Library, the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and the Library of 
Congress. One of the striking developments of 
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Owen Wister, The Virginian. Arabic. 


the project was that the man who later proved 
to be one of the most successful cover designers 
in Egypt was a shaykh on the faculty of El 
Azhar University, which was regarded as the 
world center of Muslim orthodoxy. 

Right after the competition, the books of 
publishers cooperating with Franklin stood out 
from all others on newsstands and in bookshops 
because of their beauty and forcefulness. But 
soon all Cairo publishers caught on to the fact 
that an artistic cover is not necessarily more 
expensive than a vulgar one. By the time a year 
had passed almost all Cairo publishers were 
giving their books covers of high graphic-arts 
quality—a striking example of “the contagion of 
good things.” 


} all my nostalgic thinking about Franklin, the 
most heartwarming reflections are of course 
about the wonderful people I was privileged to 
work with in the different countries. But after 
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Jack London, The Call of the Wild. Indonesian. 


that the most intriguing recollecticns are about 
the title-selection experience and both the prac- 
tical and intellectual success with which book 
selection was carried out—a testament, I think, 
to the reciprocal good will and respect of Frank- 
lin workers in the United States and the other 
countries. 


Datus C. Situ, JR., was president of Franklin Book 
Programs from 1952 until 1967. Mr. Smith began 
his career in publishing as a staff member of 
Princeton University Press, where he was director 
from 1942 until 1952. He has been a consultant for 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Unesco, the Association of American Publishers, 
and the Asia Society (where he is currently a trustee 
and director of publishing), and he is a member of 
the executive committee of the Center for the Book 
in the Library of Congress. Mr. Smith is the author 
of Land & People of Indonesia (1961, rev. ed. 
1983), Guide to Book Publishing (1966), and The 
Economics of Book-Publishing in Developing Coun- 
tries (1977). 
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Elliptical Designs 





Halley's Comet as a 





Medium for Advertising Messages 


BY RUTH S. FREITAG 


alley’s Comet in the spring of 1910 was a media event. 

Comet stories vied for newspaper space with reports on 

the travels of ex-President Teddy Roosevelt, the floods 

in Paris, the eruption of Mount Etna, the devastating 
earthquake in Costa Rica, and the deaths of Mark Twain and 
King Edward VII. Indeed, the comet was often blamed for these 
sensational occurrences. 

Some astronomers spoke of the possible extinction of life when 
the planet encountered the comet’s tail on the night of May 18, 
and speculated on the terrible destruction that the comet would 
inflict should it actually strike the earth. A minister in Pittsburgh 
filled the city’s churches when he announced that the comet por- 
tended the second coming of Christ. Although many authoritative 
voices were raised to counter these frightening statements, the 
doomsayers were widely believed, and stories of persons driven to 
madness or suicide were common. Others prepared for the worst 
by retreating to their cellars with a bottle of oxygen, or, in the 
great tradition of “eat, drink, and be merry,” partied all night. The 
general agitation was exploited by swindlers, who sold comet in- 
surance on Capitol Hill and comet pills in Port-au-Prince. Those 
who are inclined to laugh at the absurdities of yesteryear may be 
somewhat chastened by reflecting upon the recent “Jupiter effect” 
scare.! 

The comet inspired reams of newspaper verse, comic cartoons 
and postcards, jokes, short musical compositions, and revue 
sketches. Even Gus Edwards produced a song, “The Comet and 
the Earth,” for the Ziegfeld Follies of 1910. A cartoon in the Port- 
land Oregonian suggested that the nation’s professional funnymen 
should offer the comet a vote of thanks. Today Halley’s Comet 
T-shirts are being sold in anticipation of the coming reappearance, 
but in 1910 comet designs decorated vests, neckties, handkerchiefs, 
and socks. 

The manifestation of interest in the 1910 visit of Halley’s Comet 
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Newmark’s pure high grade cof- 
fee. From the Los Angeles Times 
Weekly Illustrated Magazine, May 
15, 1910, p. 640. 


OPPOSITE: 


Moét & Chandon champagne is 
the subject of the only design here 
by an identified artist. This was 
the Austrian Marquis de Bayros 
(1866-1924), best known for his 
bookplates and book illustrations. 
From the German satirical weekly, 
Simplicissimus, April 18, 1910, 

p. 50. 





BIRD’S CUSTARD has a never-failing charm for every taste. 
t* Insist on the best ! Always the best! The best is BIRD’S! 


Bird’s custard. From Sphere, May 
14, 1910, p. iv. 
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@ That is the question you should apply to your 
printing: How will it strike those who see it? 
@ You can get printing that strikes them all favor- 
ably, and that means more profit for you. @ All 
you have to do is to call Phone 32% and our re- 
presentative will show you samples and quote 
prices that will strike you favorably. 


The Lea-Mar Print Shop 


37 East Spring Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The printer of the Honey Jar plays 
with the notion that the comet 
might collide with the earth. From 
the back cover of the May 1910 
issue. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


Steamers ply the Hudson while, 
above the Palisades, in this view 
from New York City, Shaw’s high 
grade star is the brightest object 
in the sky. 


The Original 
& 


only Genuine 





that is perhaps least familiar today was the application of the comet 
motif to advertisements. A sweeping arc of tail, growing out of a 
bright circular or star-shaped head that usually featured the prod- 
uct, formed an eye-catching design that was used to good effect 
by many commercial artists. 

Because libraries often remove advertising sections from periodi- 
cals before binding them, to lessen the bulk of the volumes, many 


such advertisements have perished; others are preserved only in 
the pages of newspapers that have been reduced to microfilm, from 
which it is difficult to reclaim clear, full-size images. That they were 
quite numerous is implied by the cartoon “Publicité céleste,” 
showing a bemused comet surrounded by a host of imaginative 
appeals. 

The advertisements reproduced here were found in the course of 
compiling a bibliography on Halley’s Comet. After receiving re- 
quests from writers and astronomers seeking unusual illustrative 
matter, I began to realize their potential usefulness in entertaining 
lecture audiences and embellishing publications. The accompanying 
designs are offered as a convenient guide to what has been un- 
earthed so far in the collections of the Library of Congress. 


NOTE 


1. For a discussion of the prophecies of doom associated with the alignment 
of the planets, see the New York Times, February 14, 1982, p. 28, and March 10, 
1982, pp. A1l0 and A27. 


Rutu S. Freirac is a senior science specialist on the staff of the Science 
and Technology Division of the Library of Congress. She compiled the 
bibliography The Star of Bethlehem; A List of References, published 
by the Library in 1979, and is currently compiling a comprehensive 
bibliography of materials relating to Halley’s Comet. 
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“Comets come and comets go, but 
our products last” is the message 
from Seidel & Naumann in the 
weekly IIlustrirte Zeitung, March 
31, 1910, p. 599. 
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Soap advertisers in three countries 
—the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany—shared a vision of 
the comet with its head trans- 
formed into a tablet of their best- 
quality manufacture. From Red 
Book Magazine, April 1910 
(Pears); Canadian Magazine, April 
1910 (Sapolio); and IIlustrirte 
Zeitung, May 26, 1910, p. 1015 
(Steckenpferd-Lilienmilch-Seife). 
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| There is No Doubt that the Comet will Not 
| Strike the Earth; 


A New Style, Becoming | | 
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Linocord Endless Buttonholes 
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Only “Silver Brand” Collars Have 
Linocord Endless Buttonholes. 


TLINOCORD ENDLESS BUTI 


Send for “What's What.” 
GEO. P. IDE & CO., 496 River Street, stg N. Y. 
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A haberdasher was inspired to The Illustrated London News uses 
apply the comet’s name to a new a drawing from its issue of April 
style of collar, widely advertised 23, 1910, p. 597, to advertise itself 
in college newspapers as well as in the Sketch, April 13, 1910, p. d. 
here in the Saturday Evening Post, 

February 19, 1910, p. 47. 


With 20-20 hindsight, it can be 
predicted that Poinsetta soft drink 
will wear out first. From Lookout, 
April 30, 1910. 
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COMO UN AGENTE DEL 
i INFINITO, LLEVA A LOS 
MAS APARTADOS HAB 
TANTES DEL PAIS LA 
ENHORABUENA DE LA 
NATURALEZA EN EL 
CENTENARIO DE LA PATRIA 
——— 


MODO: 

Nuestros catalogos - agentes de pro- 
greso - llevan 4 los mas lejanos hogares la ultima 
palabra del ARTE y del CONFORT. 


PIDANSE NUESTROS CATALOGOS DE MUEBLES 


THOMPSON “ews 


Halley’s Comet, a messenger from 
the infinite, carries nature’s con- 
gratulations to the remotest 
inhabitants of the Argentine Re- 
public upon the centenary of the 
nation’s independence. In the same 
way, Thompson’s furniture cata- 
logs, messengers of progress, 
bring the last word in style and 
comfort to the most distant homes. 
From Caras y Caretas, May 1910. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 


A Paradise bed, occupied by a 
captivating sleeper and accom- 
panied by cherubs, soars past as 
onlookers marvel. 


Shem-el-Nessim, scent of Araby, 
contrasts its permanent availability 
with the transience of the comet, 

a favorite theme. From Sphere, 
April 30, 1910, p. iii. 
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Shooting Stars— 


Observers will be keenly alert for the brief pro- 
ress of the star of the moment—Halley’s Comet. 
1 observers have long noted the fixed 
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@ son nouveau passage 
constate encore le succés des 


Pastilles Waterman’s ideal fountain pen, 
= replacing the telescope at this 

G E R A U D BE a, observatory, also becomes a fixed 
star that compares favorably with 

ee the fleeting comet. From phy F 

World Magazine, 1910 (undate 
UN POINT C'EST TOUT advertising section bound at end of 
volume). 





The comet at its latest return, 

shown above the spire of Notre 

Dame, once again confirms the 

success of pastilles Géraudel. From 

L’Illustration. March 5, 1910, 

p. 17 of advertising section. The comet, shedding hairpins and 
side combs, looks lost among the 
many advertisements trading on 
its name and the ultimate catas- 
trophe it was expected to produce. 
From Le Rire, May 21, 1910, back 
cover. 
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The American Cowboy 

1983. 228 p. $18.95. By Lonn Taylor and Ingrid Maar. 
Available from the Information Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


A tthough the cattle-driving cowboy rode the trails 
from Texas to the Kansas railheads for only a short 
time, from the end of the Civil War through the late 
1880s, he became a legend. The authors here ex- 
amine both the reality of cowboy life and the way 
the image of cowboy life changed. “The daily reality 
of the cowboy was work,” writes Lonn Taylor. “In 
the summertime, it was hot, dusty, bonebreaking 
work; in the wintertime, it was cold, wet, bone- 
breaking work, lasting from ten to fourteen hours a 
day.” Although he was seen at first as a rowdy, 
somewhat antisocial ranch hand, the cowboy became 


Cowhand on a ranch near Birney, Montana, 
photographed by Arthur Rothstein in 1939 for the Farm 
Security Administration. Prints and Photographs 
Division, Library of Congress, From The American 
Cowboy. 
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A Real Live Cowboy, a stereograph copyrighted by 

T. W. Ingersoll, 1898. Prints and Photographs Division, 
Library of Congress. Reproduced in The American 
Cowboy. 


a romantic figure—a hero of song and stage. As 
part of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show, he traveled 
to the East and on across the ocean to England and 
France. That changing image is presented here as it 
was embodied in Owen Wister’s novel The Vir- 
ginian, Frederic Remington’s paintings, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s political style. The cowboy enter- 
tainer appeared on dude ranches, in rodeos, and in 
the motion pictures. The image has been used com- 
mercially to sell products from canned peaches to 
hot tubs. Meanwhile the real, working cowboy con- 
tinues to go about his business, sometimes in feed- 
lots, often moving across a ranch in a pickup truck, 
and occasionally even surveying cattle from a 
helicopter. 

Based on a major exhibition at the Library of 
Congress, the book contains 122 illustrations in full 
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color and 139 in duotone, including early stereo- 
graphs, manuscripts, playbills, posters, paintings, 
sculptures, and advertising art. A list for further 
reading and a comprehensive index are provided. 


Creativity in Statecraft 

Occasional Papers of the Council of Scholars, No. 1. 
1983. 44 p. By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Free from the 
Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, 

Washington, D.C. 20540. 

The inaugural meeting of the Council of Scholars, 
held November 19-20, 1980, was the occasion for a 
symposium on creativity at which Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., presented his views on creativity in state- 
craft. Drawing upon the ideas and arguments of 
many philosophers and statesman, Professor Schle- 
singer argues that “the purpose of creativity in 
statecraft is to find the means of orderly community 
in a world condemned to everlasting change.” Crea- 
tivity in statecraft is comparable to that in art and 
science, and, as our country moves through periods 
of innovation and conservatism, we will continue to 
need creative solutions for our problems. 


Giuseppe Garibaldi, 1807-1882 

A Biographical Essay and a Selective List of 
Reading Materials. 

1983. iv, 17p. By Clara M. Lovett, European Division. 


Free from the Library of Congress, European Division, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The year 1982 marked the hundreth anniversary 
of the death of Giuseppe Garibaldi, the most pop- 
ular hero of Italy’s national revolution. This bio- 
bibliography is intended to introduce readers un- 
familiar with Italian history to Garibaldi’s military 
and political roles in his country’s national revolu- 
tion and also to guide them through the complexities 
of Garibaldi literature, both old and new. Although 
written primarily for nonspecialists, this work may 
also prove useful to professional scholars and librar- 
ians unable or unwilling to sift through thousands 
of items for the truly significant ones. The bibli- 
ographical entries that follow the short biography 
have been selected from among some two hundred 





PusticaTIONs are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be pre- 
paid. Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Con- 
gress. Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents 
may be made by coupon, money order, express order, 
check, or charge against a deposit account. When order- 
ing, cite the stock number (S/N) if given. 


books and pamphlets on Garibaldi held by the 
Library of Congress. 


Human Rights in Latin America, 
1964-1980 
A Selective Annotated Bibliography. 


1983. 257 p. (S/N 030-000-00144-3) $13. Compiled 
and edited by the Hispanic Division. 


The questions of human rights raised by the works 
cited in this bibliography go beyond the political 
events of one country or another; they are questions 
that can plague any complex society and which 
should be of interest to both scholars and concerned 
laymen. Due to the nature of the subject, many 
of the items in this compilation are polemical and 
popular rather than scholarly in approach; and, as 
is characteristic of recent human rights literature, 
far more of the writers are critical of rightist than 
of leftist regimes. 

This bibliography contains 1,827 annotated entries 
and covers the period from 1964 to 1980. The mater- 
ials cited include books, significant pamphlets, and 
journals published in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, the 
English-speaking Caribbean, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Also covered are: publications produced 
by Amnesty International, the Church, the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, the Organization of 
American States, the United Nations, and the U.S. 
Congress and Government; U.S. policy regarding 
human rights in Latin America; and human rights 
newsletters, bibliographies, and directories. An 
author index and an appendix which lists the names 
and addresses of human rights organizations are 
also provided. 


Lafayette in America 
A Selective List of Reading Material in English. 
1983. x, 38p. By Janina W. Hoskins, European 


Division. Free from the Library of Congress, European 
Division, Washington, D.C. 20540 


C ontinuing interest in Lafayette, the “hero of two 
worlds,” has led to many publications about his life 
and activities, and this list of 235 English-language 
works represents a sample of these. The list includes 
biographies, publications on the battles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in which Lafayette participated, 
his four trips to this country, his informal role as 
ambassador of good will between France and 
America, and tributes paid to him by Americans. 
Illustrated. 
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